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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Master of Elibank, like Mr. Whitely, used 
to call on his friends to arm against the Socialists. That 
alarum did not answer at all. He finds it more popular 
and safe among his friends to call to arms against the 
Unionists. He has suddenly discovered that the 
Unionists have broken ‘‘ the truce ’’, as he calls it—and 
are even talking about Tariff Reform !—and that Sir 
Alexander Acland Hood has arranged for meetings and 
speakers throughout the country. So he calls out loudly 
that ‘*‘ the enemy ”’ must be ‘‘ driven back ’’, and so 
forth. That idea being, as we are constantly told 
in the Liberal press and by Liberal speakers, stone 
dead, can Conservatives really be said to break 
the truce if they talk about it? And if there 
has been a truce, why have Liberals gone about the 
country for weeks, months past, on and off, making 
party speeches? and why have Liberal papers never 
ceased to gird at Conservatives and their difficulties? 
But probably the talk about breaking the truce is the 
Master of Elibank’s ‘‘ hanky-panky ”’ 


We have no doubt what the Government are going 
to do about the Osborne judgment: they are going 
to throw up the sponge before the first round begins. 
They are busy searching out a way by which they may 
“cave in’’ to the demands of the Labour party in 
Parliament. Mr. Haldane’s guarded references to the 
matter, Mr. Simon’s refusal to discuss it at all are 
sure enough signs if any are needed; and now Mr. 
Russell Rea is already coming forward with a sugges- 
tion as to how the difficulty is to be overcome. A little 
while ago there were Liberal statesmen and Liberal 
pressmen who would not hear of reversing the Osborne 
judgment—it would be false to all Liberal tradition ! 


It was understood that Mr. Asquith’s attitude was 
cast iron in the matter. Payment of members by all 
means—that is an old and good plank in the Liberal 


managed. 


platform—but the other thing would be tyranny and 
compulsion in quite a hateful form! But that phase has 
past. Mr. Haldane now pleads for time to consider what 
shall be done, Mr. Simon—who describes himself 
with quite an excess of humility as the mere office-boy 
of the Cabinet—clearly is ready to take on any little 
legal job of the kind that may be put upon him. The 
Labour party is not winning all along the line—it has 
won. Liberalism is throwing overboard its cherished 
convictions in a panic even before the storm has broken. 


We can understand the view of those Conservatives 
who dislike the contest at Walthamstow. Mr. Simon 
is, as they say, a most distinguished man, and 
inoffensive and moderate in his party speeches. It 
would be “‘ graceful ’’, of course, not to oppose him, 
but grace, alas ! does noi pay in party politics any more 
than sweetness and light. We, too, have distinguished, 
inoffensive, moderate men on our side, and yet the other 
side is forced to oppose them. When, however, the 
Vicar of Walthamstow declares that Mr. Simon ought 
to be spared the expense of a contest, we cannot 
take him quite so gravely. There are tens of thousands of 
good people, moderate and inoffensive, who would jump 
at the chance of the expense of a contest—if only 
they could get the offer of six thousand a year as 
solatium. 


Earl Beauchamp—another truce-breaker—continues 
to make lordly speeches about Form Four. This week 
he declared that ‘‘ every well-managed estate office ’’ 
could easily supply all the information needed for filling 
up the form. It is all very fine for those who move on 
Olympian planes to talk about ‘‘ well-managed estate 
offices ’’, but unhappily tens of thousands of people 
have been struggling with the form who have not any- 
thing in the nature of an estate office, well or ill 
Poor landowners, with a thousand acres or 
two, have to manage their own affairs in these days— 
it is only some of the richest who can purchase a great 
building or club in Parliament Street and make of it a 
palatial office. And where does Lord Beauchamp 
suppose is the well-managed office of the villager or 


_ small townsman who has invested, say, three hundred 


or five hundred in a plot of land or a cottage or two? 
We are not all “‘ territorialists ’’, as Lord Morley once 
expressed it. 
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It is impossible not to admire the audacity of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald in appealing through the ‘** Morning 
Post ’’ to the propertied class for subscriptions to finance 
his Labour party. The Labour members are with one 
or two exceptions violent Socialists who are opposed 
to national defence and in favour of taxing rents 
out of existence, so that the land may be nationalised 
for nothing. Why should Conservatives subscribe 
to keep these men in Parliament? Mr. MacDonald 
calls upon us to testify what excellent members 
of Parliament these Labour delegates are. The plain 
truth is that because they are, or have been, or are 
supposed to be, working men, these Labour members 
are regarded as prodigies of industry and intelligence. 
In reality they are a clique of perfectly commonplace 
Radical-Socialists, very imperfectly educated for the 
task to which they aspire, impatient of discussion and 
contemptuous of those whom they sneer at as University 
and public-school men. 


The title Labour M.P. is indeed a somewhat 
absurd misnomer. Most of the successful Labour 
M.P.s are pleasure M.P.s rather than anything else. 
They make the grand tour, travel round the world in 
floating palaces, and, after being reccived and feasted 
as celebrities, come home to write a book. What an 
improvement is this on the old style of Mr. George 
Howell, Mr. Fenwick, and a few others, who actually 
believed they were sent to Parliament to look after the 
affairs of Trades Unionists and worry about Labour 
Bills in Committee! Mr. Broadhurst was one of the 
first to breax: free from this old dull convention—and yet 
what a dingy chrvsalid even Mr. Broadhurst was com- 
pared with some of our brilliant butterflies of ‘‘ labour ”’ 
to-day! Take Mr. Ramsay MacDonald M.P. One day 
he is writing books on Imperialism, another putting the 
Secretary for India right about India, and on a third 
day giving a lecture on foreign affairs to the Foreign 
Secretary and all the permanent officials. Who would 
not be a ‘‘ Labour Member ’”’? 


Mr. Redmond—and with him Mr. T. P. O’Connor— 
has fallen right into the fire this time. America took 
kindly enough to the new policy of Home Rule all 
round—not so Mr. Healy and Mr. O’Brien. Ireland is 
again betrayed. It seems that before Mr. O’Connor 
went to America he sought out the Master of Elibank, 
who was spending his holiday in Wales with Mr. 
George. There they put their heads together. Mean- 
time Mr. Birrell at the Eighty Club had already spoken 
mysteriously in favour of Federai Home Rule. Mr. 
Redmond is no sooner in America than he suddenly 
produces the same idea. Evidently there is a con- 
spiracy. Mr. Asquith has a plan by which Ireland is 
to get a kind of Home Rule, when Scotland and Wales 
get a similar kind of Home Rule. It is for this that 
Ireland has suffered the Budget. Gladstone and Parnell 
are bartered away. 


To Mr. O’Brien it is ‘‘ like another fall of curséd 
man ’’. The abyss of infamy suddenly laid open in 
the character of the leader of the Irish party distresses 
him even more than the loss of Home Rule itself. Such 
conduct was “‘ fatal to all honour and decency in Irish 
public life’’. What was peculiarly enormous in Mr. 
Redmond’s proposition was that under a federal system 
Ireland would have to pay in solid cash for her own 
defence and security. Mr. Redmond himself had said it. 
He actually proposed that Ireland under the new system 
should bear its own burden with England and Scotland 
in supporting such Imperial charges as the Army, Navy, 
and the Diplomatic Corps. This was worse, even, than 
the Budget. 


The labour trouble in the North is going the way of 
the trouble in Lancashire. The representative com- 
mittee of the Boilermakers’ Society have agreed that 
their men shall be fined for any breach of agreement 
with the employers. This was the chief proposal made 
by the employers themselves in the conference at Edin- 


burgh, and its acceptance by the men will end the diffi- 
culty. This is not a complete solution of the original 
problem. The trouble is that the employers cannot be 
sure that the men will support their leaders in bargains 
made on their behalf. It is not easy to see how the men 
can be compelled to pay the fines that they undertake 
to pay any more than they can be compelled to abide by 
their undertaking not to strike when the terms of their 
agreement forbid it. The question of discipline re- 
mains as it was. It is true that a way out of the present 
difficulty has been found. But ‘if the old spirit remains 
in the men, the difficulty will recur. Then we shall 
begin again. 


French Republican politicians, at the time of their 
anti-Clerical aggressions, used to find a convenient ex- 
planation of their troubles in Clerical and Reactionary 
plots against the Government. Now this excuse is gone 
they have on their hands Trade Unions, and general 
strikes, and the machinations of Labour leaders. M. 
Briand, once hottest of declaimers against the ‘‘ ex- 
ploiters of labour *’, now makes capital for his Govern- 
ment from the railway strike. He is using it, as the 
Clerical cry was used before, to rally the lukewarm and 
the semi-hostile to a warmer devotion to the Republic. 
In the name of the solidarity of the Republic he pro- 
claims the imminence of revolution. This is sufficient 
to frighten most Frenchmen; and M. Briand is playing 
Cicero to the French Catilinarian conspiracy with gusto. 


We are not minimising the seriousness of the general 
railway strike, which is probably politically dangerous. 
The question is not the grievances of the men on the 
railways, or the troubles might have been stopped by 
similar methods to those by which our shipbuilding and 
cotton strikes have been ended. In great part they 
had already been arranged, as M. Briand has pointed 
out. But particular disputes between the men and the 
companies are indifferent to the Socialist organisations 
who have plotted for the general strike. They are only 
a pretext to serve for an act of war against a *‘ bour- 
geois and capitalist Government "’. They are organised 
always for a propitious moment, and they reckoned such 
a moment had come when they gave the general strike 
order. 


The political danger is undoubtedly real. M. Briand, 
for his own purposes, will not minimise it; and it is in 
his plan of appearing as saviour of his country to make 
an imposing demonstration. His resources against the 
danger are doubtless adequate. He puts the army 
almost on a war footing, and arrests Socialist leaders. 
Probably the mobilisation order is technically illegal, but 
salus Reipublice suprema lex. It brings matters to a 
head. If the strikers obey they admit defeat; if they 
resist and fight we get something like open civil war. 
M. Briand needed courage to apply the test. To raise a 
possible civil war, though it may be hopeless, is not 
exactly an amusement for a statesman. His justifica- 
tion is not far to seek. No Government of any country 
can treat a general railway strike as a mere incidental 
labour trouble. It is the paralysis of national and 
international intercourse. - A Government's duty is to 
use any means, legal or illegal, to stop it. 


The story of King Manoel is yet another of the sad 
stories of a King. The burden was thrust upon him 
before he was strong enough to bear it, and he never 
found the counsellor with the wit and the honesty to help 
him through. If, with young Harry of England, he 
ever apostrophised the Crown that came to him—‘‘ O 
polished perturbation ! golden care ! ’’—his also was the 
grief of the dying Bolingbroke for the subjects he was 
leaving : 

‘* The blood weeps from my heart when I do shape 

In forms imaginary the unguided days 
And rotten times that you shall look upon ’”’. 
These words are not amiss in the mouth of a young 
King already marked for his serious endeavour to 
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understand his position and answer the call of his high 
office. 


The Republican programme in Portugal is of the 
sans-culottes. Votes for everybody, the colonies to go 
as they please, separation of Church and State, expul- 
sion of the religious orders, secular instruction for the 
child—everything dear to republican philosophy is 
there. The plan of the new Government is to get the 
anti-Clericals to make all the noise they can in the 
capital and to attribute to the monarchy all the evils that 
are due to the general corruption of Portuguese politics. 
Dr. Braga and his associates have somehow to convince 
the world that their enterprise is the result of a national 
upheaval against the monarchy and in favour of a 
republic. Helped by the most corrupt press in the 
world, now set free of all restrictions, Dr. Braga will 
be well able to job up something of a case—enough, at 
any rate, to convince the Radicals of all nations. 


One method is that of direct advertisement. The 
comments of the Republican leaders upon their own per- 
formances, virtues and intentions would have done credit 
to Thraso himself. Dr. Machado, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, ‘‘ did not know which most to admire—the 
heroic stroke, the dash which made the revolution, or 
the spirit of tolerance, of social brotherhood, by which 
the victors were animated towards the vanquished ’’. 
Senhor Costa, Minister of Justice, speaks of the 
‘** heroic and marvelloustly correct attitude of the revolu- 
tionary forces ’’. All the leaders are eager to be inter- 
viewed and to dictate eulogies of themselves for the 
foreign press. The evil past is to be buried, and Por- 
tugal is tocome to life again. All this is to come about, 
apparently, by simple destruction—destruction of the 
monarchy and all that it means to be followed by 
destruction of the Church. 

Dr. Machado had already informed the ‘‘ Times ” 
that the revolution was at an end when the disgraceful 
sacking of the Quelhas convent took place. ‘‘ At a 
Council held to-night (7 October) we were able to 
consider the revolutionary period definitely ended and 
the era of progressive and moral regeneration begun.”’ 
The sacking of the convent, then, falls within the era of 
progressive and moral regeneration. The Republican 
leaders had already declared the revolution to be over; 
so that the Republican Government must be heid directly 
responsible for an act of vandalism and sacrilege as 
stupid and as cruel as any contemporary act of which 
we have read. 


One loss already Portugal has had. The Marquis de 
Soveral is to retire. The Marquis has served in London 
as Foreign Minister for the last thirteen years with 
ability and distinction; but he was too good a loyalist 
to continue in the service of the men who drove out 
King Manoel. The Republic is not unaware of its 
loss. In the *‘ Times *’ of last Saturday Dr. Machado 
was loud in his praise. For all that the Republic could 
not keep him. 


The German War Office has sold the Tempelhofer 
Feld, the great mancuvre ground in South Berlin, for 
some £.3,500,000. The step may carry important 
political consequences, for the site has not been sold 
to the city of Berlin but to the commune of Tempelhof ; 
sold, too, it would seem, rather behind the backs of the 
Berlin municipality. Now Berlin proposed to deal with 
the Feld under some scheme which would retain a part, 
at least, for the people. Tempelhof, on the other hand, 
intends to make money by covering it with great 
barrack flats in which the Berliners will live. Hence 
much disgust on the part of the good citizens of Berlin. 
The last word is not yet spoken in the matter, for the 
consent of the Reichstag is required. It is possible that 
the Centre may seize the opportunity of showing both 
its democracy and its independence, and thus provoke 
a dissolution. 


_ In celebrating the centenary of Berlin University 
intellectual Germany is celebrating itself. The plan of 


bringing German brains into the closest touch with the 
German State was formed after the catastrophe of 
Jena and cured the great weakness of Frederick the 
Great’s system. In Prussia of the eighteenth century 
all things save knowledge were slowly brought into the 
State’s service. Berlin added knowledge, and it will 
not be the Emperor's fault if this aspect of the Univer- 
sity’s work is not extended in the future. As it is, 
Berlin’s teaching has given the modern bureaucracy all 
that the old bureaucracy lacked : the quick appreciation 
of new methods in peace as well as in war, and the 
power to grasp and handle social problems. But the 
greatest service of all that Berlin has rendered to Ger- 
many is that from the first the University set itself to 
lead not Prussia alone but the whole of Germany. It 
was in the Prussian capital that a Dane like Niebuhr 
and a Swabian like Hegel found scope for their energies, 
and the tradition of taking the best man wherever he 
comes from is still maintained. 


The Duke of Connaught is on his way to South Africa 
to open the first Union Parliament. His mission is very 
different in character, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary by those who would rather not face facts, from 
that undertaken by King George when he went to 
Australia ten vears ago. That the Prince of Wales 
should open the Commonwealth Parliament was a 
recognition of the interest of the Crown in a part of 
the Empire as to the loyalty of which there was never a 
doubt. That a member of the Royal Family should 
perform a similar office in South Africa may perhaps be 
regarded as the expression of a hope that the Union 
only needs encouragement to throw aside for ever the old 
bad ways. The Duke of Connaught admits that he fully 
appreciates the importance and delicacy of his trust. 
His appearance in the mixed assemblies of Boer and 
Briton cannot fail to make for good. Whatever their 
differences, racial or partisan, he will at least be a symbol 
of headship that knows neither race nor party. 


It is, said Mr. John Burns on Monday to the Town 
Planning Conference, a devotional exercise for a legis- 
lator, above all a Minister, to walk by way of New 
Scotland Yard through Westminster Halli to the House 
of Commons. The speech began, too, with references 
to Wren, Blake, Milton and William Dunbar. 
Obviously Mr. Burns has his heart in this business of 
bringing ‘‘ amenity ’’ to the common street. 

‘* Mean streets make mean men.’’ This is as true 
as the converse. By taking thought in advance the 
community should see to it that the mean men do not 
have it all their own way. It would not be an easy 
task to transfer Cannon Street Station or Charing 
Cross to the Surrey side, as Mr. Burns would wish. 
Once a city is disfigured it is difficult to set things right 
again. The city that grows entirely of itself is, of 
course, more interesting and wonderful to know than 
the city that has been planned even a little. You may 
know Paris by heart in a week. You would not begin 
to know London in a hundred weeks. But the wonder 
and interest of London is too dearly bought. 


The Law Courts began their sittings on Wednesday. 
Nominally there will be two more judges in the courts, 
but at present this is really rather doubtful. As usual, 
no sooner do the judges assemble in London than a 
number of them are sent back into the country on 
circuit. They more or less resume their holidays, as in 
many places they visit with solemn regularity there is 
no business. The two additional judges will not begin 
to tell on business in London till the assizes are over. 
In the meantime they only make it unnecessary to adopt 
the previous method of appointing commissioners. 
There are now more judges than courts for them. The 
new courts are only rising slowly, and it will be a prob- 
lem what to do with the judges when the assizes are 
over. 


‘“Can the architecture of Oxford be saved? ’’ is 
the question propounded in a recent flysheet by Mr. 
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E. W. B. Nicholson. Bodley’s Librarian—how richly 
academic sounds his enviable title!—is deeply con- 
cerned at the incongruities exhibited in the buildings 
which have been erected in Oxford during the life of 
men ‘‘ still living amongst us, as for instance the 
Senior Fellow of Brasenose, who matriculated seventy 
years ago’’! The pamphlet was written in June, the 
casus belli being the imminent election of a new Slade 
Professor of the Fine Arts, and Mr. Nicholson’s plea 
being for a professor who might know and care about 
architecture. Mr. Selwyn Image has confessed he is 
no architect, but with his fine taste, he must have 
sympathies for that branch of the Arts. 


Mr. Nicholson, of course, deals with University and 
college architecture ; this, he argues, is ‘‘ something of 
a failure, or of a sham, or of an eyesore—and perhaps 
of all three at once ’’. He alienates our sympathies by 
describing the University Museum as ‘* undoubtedly 
good ’’, and retrieves them by strictures on alterations 
made or suggested in the five buildings which now con- 
tain Bodley’s Library. We welcome the spirit which 
informs his pamphlet ; the spires of the city still dream— 
not they who dwell beneath them. Let Oxford be not 
a home for yet another lost cause !—not until the curve 
of ‘‘ the High ’’ be disturbed by overhead tram-wires 
and S. Giles’ Fair be disallowed. But academic Oxford 
is one thing, its environs another. We picture Bodley’s 
Librarian leaving his camera, and walking up Parks 
Road with the bad taste of the Indian Institute in his 
mouth. Does not his heart sink low as he passes 
Keble, lower at Wyclif Hall, and lower still in the calm 
evergreen leafiness of the Crescent and the parts 
adjacent ? 


The Suffragettes are tired, it seems, of good be- 
haviour. The speeches at the demonstration last Satur- 
day were big with horrid threats. Perhaps the choicest 
effort was a speech pointed with vulgar allusions to 
Mr. Lloyd George's pocket. The Exchequer is, appar- 
ently, to go bankrupt when the women refuse to pay 
their taxes, and the Government is to be starved of its 
supplies into surrender! There is also to be another 
attack on the House of Commons. All the women are 
quite ready to go to prison. With three or four hun- 
dred of them on their hands the Government will be in 
a terrible fix. And it really looks as if the shouting 
Suffragettes mean it. It seems that Mr. Lloyd George is 
henceforth to be baited more ferociously than the rest. 
Till he opposed their Bill the women quite regarded 
him as one of themselves, and his defection has hit them 
hard. 


Miss Leich by really splendid endurance and pluck 
beat Mr. Hilton in the golf match which ended at 
Sunningdale on Thursday. Mr. Henry Leach describes 
the match in the Standard’’. Naturally (he 
says) there were more ladies than is usual in a golf 
crowd, and it would be a terrible thing for our eye- 
sight if there were always so many, and the points of 
their hatpins stuck out so prominently. Hatpins in a 
golf crowd are murderous. It was a partisan crowd 
quite undisguised. Every time the girl made a shot of 
any kind they shouted ‘ Grand shot !’ and laughed and 
cheered. All her little ducklings were great big swans. 
They did not cheer Hilton. They were not intentionally 
unkind, but they did not really want him to win, and 
they overlooked his fine shots, and quite forgot about 
the half that he was bravely giving. Probably Hilton 
is as little affected by this sort of thing as any man, 
but I know many who would not have liked it. After 
all, he was giving those tremendous odds of a half. 
Because of this, and because it proved nothing (what 
nonsense to call it a ‘test’ !), and because somehow 
this mixture of excessive sentiment did not seem quite 
in harmony with the idea of the strong, hard, sporting 
game as played by men alone, one hopes that this 
experiment, as a public thing, will not be often re- 
peated.’’ It seems a pity to introduce Suffragettes and 
hatpins into golf; they spoil the game. 


** BREAKING THE TRUCE.”’ 


HE Master of Elibank, in language of pompous 
fatuity, has announced that the Unionists have 
broken the truce, and that hostilities must therefore be 
resumed. The Liberal Whip seemed to speak sadly, 
like a confiding man who has been deceived by his 
enemies. But in truth there never was anything in the 
nature of a pact between the parties, and never any 
reason why there should be. The sudden death of King 
Edward turned men’s thoughts to deeper things than 
party politics, and indisposed the average citizen to give 
ear to the bitter-stale recriminations of the protagonists 
of the platform. But we may be sure it was the un- 
willingness of the people to listen rather than the 
disinclination of the politicians to speak that caused the 
lull in the early summer. Then there came the proposal 
to refer the question of the House of Lords to a con- 
ference between leaders of both sides, and once more 
the event fitted in with the general wishes of men, for we 
were approaching the holiday season. The work of a 
Parliamentary session is now so exhausting that a 
period of rest is a physical necessity. The sittings of 
the Conference were an admirable excuse for the over- 
worked member to avoid speech-making in his holidays. 
But it was inevitable that as soon as their minds and 
bodies were refreshed politicians should wish to be at it 
again. Nor is there any reason why they should not, 
except, of course, the leaders who are actually taking 
part in the Conference. To them, naturally, the reform 
of the House of Lords is a forbidden subject, to them 
and to one or two other statesmen who stand near 
them and who may be cailed into council at any moment 
to discuss the great constitutional issue. If we except 
some half-dozen statesmen on either side, we see no 
reason why “‘les autres ’’ should not talk about the 
House of Lords to their hearts’ content. The Radicals 
certainly will do so whether it is proper or not; and 
why should not the Unionists answer them? The 
Radicals will certainly do their best to prejudice the 
minds of the national jury before the great appeal is 
made for their votes, and it is the business of Unionists 
to appear and plead their case. It may amuse the 
Liberal Whip to pretend that faith has been broken by 
his opponents: he knows well enough that he could 
not restrain his followers. We are not surprised that 
the Conservatives decline to be gagged. 
‘* Semper ego auditor tantum? Nunquamne reponam, 
Vexatus toties? 

We cannot see how discussion can hurt the prospects 
of the Conference. Indeed, we think that it cannot but 
help the leaders to arrive at a settlement. The Con- 
ference can settle nothing with regard to the House of 
Lords unless its decision is ‘* broad-based upon the 
people's will’’, or, to put it less poetically, unless it 
meets the views of the majority of sensible men in the 
country. How can either Mr. Balfour or the Prime 
Minister know what are the views of the sensible men 
on both sides unless there is free and frequent discussion 
on the platform and in the press? We do not think, 
we never have thought, that the composition of the 
House of Lords is half so important, or so difficult to 
settle, as its powers. Once it is agreed what legislative 
powers shall be entrusted to the Second Chamber, the 
question of who is to sit there becomes comparatively 
unimportant. To suppose that you can constitute a 
legislative chamber of non-partisans is a childish dream. 
But there are devices by which the balance of parties 
may be more evenly maintained than at present, and 
some such measure will certainly be tried. 

The failure or success of the Conference depends, we 
should say, on whether Mr. Asquith will be able to give 
Mr. Balfour any securities equivalent to an abandonment 
of the power of the House of Lords to reject the Budget. 

The next election will not, however, turn solely on 
the House of Lords. An equally exciting and probably 
more potent issue will be what is popularly but absurdly 
called a reversal of the Osborne judgment. It is, of 
course, not possible by a Bill, still less by a general 
election, to reverse a decision of the Law Lords. But 
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an Act may be passed to make that legal which the 
Lords have decided to be illegal, and towards that end 
the whole forces of the leaders of the Labour party are 
now directed. The officials of the trade unions are 
fighting for their lives; and to imagine that they will 
be satisfied by the payment of members by the State, 
which would diminish their power, is to mistake the 
situation. Some Unionists advocate the payment of 
members because it would free the Labour members 
from the tyranny of the trade unions. But would it? 
A Labour member can only be elected by the organisa- 
tion of the trade unions. if he disobeyed the orders 
of the officials, he might enjoy his salary for the durance 
of that Parliament, but he would not be re-elected. If 
the Conservatives agree to the payment of members 
under the idea that they will thereby emancipate Labour 
and break the power of the trade-union officials, they 
will make a big blunder. They will accept a measure 
which they heartily dislike, because they rightly think 
that it will degrade the status of a member of Parlia- 
ment, and they will not get rid of the demand to make 
compulsory levies on trade-union funds legal. The 
Conservatives will therefore be making a vain sacrifice. 
There is much to be said for the payment of the return- 
ing officer’s charges out of public money. The duty of 
the returning officer !s to make arrangements for the 
reception, collection, and counting of the electors’ votes. 
This is a purely public function, as much so as the main- 
tenance of order, and the candidates might as reason- 
ably be called on to pay the constables who stand about 
the polling-stations as they are now made to pay the 
returning officer. The annual cost of registration is 
also an absurd charge to throw on a candidate or a 
member. To enable his fellow-citizens to exercise their 
legal rights, an individual, be he member or candidate, 
is asked to put his hand in his pocket for a considerable 
annual sum. If a man does not care enough for his 
vote to see that he is on the register, he ought to lose 
his vote. It should be the business of the overseers to 
prepare proper lists of persons qualified to vote, with the 
doubtful cases marked ; and it should be the duty of the 
revising barrister to decide those doubtful cases without 
the appearance before him of rival party agents. The 
payment of the returning officer's charges and the relief 
from the cost of registration would materially lighten 
the expense of serving in Parliament, but it would not 
reduce the member to the position of a recipient of 
wages. If the representative takes wages, he is im- 
mediately reduced to the position of a barrister or a 
doctor—rather lower, because the fashionable counsel 
or physician can (and sometimes does) tell his client or 
patient to go to the devil. If members were paid, the 
constituents would insist on every division list being 
published, and a member would soon be reminded, if 
he missed a division, that he was paid for attendance. 
We do not mean to say that his rough measure would be 
dealt out to the high-flicrs of the political world: the 
front-benchers would, of course, escape; but the rank 
and file would suffer grievously. With regard to the 
Osborne judgment, we hope that the entire Unionist 
party will stand to their guns, even though it may cost 
them the next general election. That the leaders of the 
Liberal party will give in to the demands of the Labour 
party and introduce a Bill to legalise compulsory levies 
for political funds-we have not the least doubt. It is 
true that both the Prime Minister and Mr. Winston 
Churchill have declared that the Osborne judgment must 
be upheld. But that does not alter our conviction that 
the present Government will support a Bill to legalise 
the robbery and enslavement of the anti-socialist 
working-man. We quite understand that Sir John 
Simon should decline to express himself definitely on this 
question at the Walthamstow election. He is Solicitor- 
General, and may at any minute be called in to advise 
the Cabinet on the legal points, But that is no reason 
why the Unionist party should not heartily and explicitly 
follow Mr. Balfour’s clear and statesmanlike lead on 
this far-reaching issue. Let us spread the light, for 


‘surely no higher reach of despotism was ever attempted. 


A COMIC INDIA. 


: is a tribute to Kipling’s gift of portraiture that so 

many peripatetic politicians who spend a week or 
two in India identify themselves in the character of 
Pagett M.P. Now it is Mr: MacDonald M.P. Why 
does every visitor who spends a week or so in Bombay 
or Calcutta feel bound to write a book about all India? 
No part of the world presents to the inquirer more 
diverse and intricate problems. Evidently to a person 
properly endowed the great secret of getting a true 
knowledge of its inner life and thought is not to stay 
there too long. ‘Truly it is a land of paradoxes. By 
an extension of the reasoning, the best way to avoid 
misunderstanding India is not to go there at all, and 
indeed, from one point of view, there is a good deal to 
be said for such a theory. Mr. MacDonald, for instance, 
need not have put himself to the trouble of going so far 
for so little. He could have written his articles and 
published his book just as well at home after a few 
hours’ conversation with men like Mr. Banerjea or Mr. 
Ghose or Mr. Savarkar, and a cursory glance at an 
illustrated guide. He would certainly have done less 
mischief. In justice it must be added that, recognising 
the brevity of his visit, he admits that his opinions 
might be revised on a more intimate acquaintance with 
the subject. What a pity he was in such a hurry to 
write! Another fortnight might have made all the 
difference. It is granted that vou must steep your mind 
in India. But what India? The India of the Calcutta 
student or of the Bombay mill-hand? The India of the 
Benares Pandit, of the frontier Pathan, of the Native 
Chief, the Delhi Moulvie, the Hindu ascetic, the Madras 
Christian, the Maratta Brahman? Or the India of the 
voiceless millions—the real pillar of the State, whereof 
the week-ender can know nothing whatever, even with 
the help of an interpreter? One way out of the diffi- 
culty is to construct an India of your own. It will at 
least serve as a standard for measuring the faults and 
follies of the British administration. This is what Mr. 
MacDonald has done. He pushes the happy season 
back, and, like others of the school, creates an 
imaginary India of the past which never existed in 
history—an India where the peasant was provident, 
economical and prosperous, the ruler sympathetic and 
considerate, governing by the free will of a kindred 
social organisation characterised by a power of initia- 
tive and self-development. An illustration of this may 
be found in his comic picture of the pre-British village 
money-lender—“‘ a beneficent social functionary ’’ con- 
verted by our blundering enforcement of Western 
methods into an objectionable individualist exploiter. 
Incidentally it is recognised that the beneficent func- 
tionary was kept in the path of virtue by being plun- 
dered—he might have added, being murdered—by his 
clients if he inclined to stray. This is the social order 
we are asked to restore. Perhaps consistently so since 
the Government is exhorted, besides reconstituting the 
Mahajan and his surroundings, to revert to the prac- 
tice of fixing maximum prices of grains, forbidding 
exports, and tackling the question of forming granaries, 
presumably after the model of the Pharaohs, in order 
to prevent famines. 

The inspiring motive of writings of this class seems 
to be a whole-hearted desire to disparage and denounce 
the English official—the béte noire of the latter-day 
Radical, who hates all that is imperial. He can do 
nothing right. He is narrow-minded and unsympa- 
thetic. He lives in a world of his own conceit, blind 
to what is going on around him, fed on flattery and lies 
which he cannot detect. He knows nothing of the sur- 
roundings in which he lives and works, though the 
gifted visitor, we are modestly informed, can grasp 
them all—through an interpreter—in a few weeks. One 
of them is able to assure us that ‘“‘ no intelligent tourist 
at the end of three months can know less of India than 
a good half of the Civil Service ’’. There are a few 
brilliant exceptions. Mr. MacDonald and Lord Morley 
can put their fingers on one or two. But in a lump he 
is bad. So he is slaughtered in an aphorism: ‘‘ He is 
in India but not of it; of the West but not in it’’. 
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This epigrammatic condemnation of the Indian official 
really affords the explanation of the stability of the 
British administration and the material benefits it has 
brought to India. If its officials had fallen back to the 
level of the people they had to govern, had adopted 
their ideas, methods and habits of life and forgotten all 
the West had taught them, it would long before this 
have gone the way of the powers and dynasties it has 
succeeded. One might laugh at these ridiculous 
slanders of English officials. But the mischief is that 
they get back to India and are there used—or abused— 
to further seditious agitation and excite murderous 
animosity against those who have to oppose anarchy 
and maintain order. It may seem curious that Services 
largely composed of incompetent, narrow-minded and 
sometimes unscrupulous persons could have formed or 
reformed the administrative systems of British India 
which are the admiration of the stranger and success- 
fully carried them on for as long a period as the Moghul 
supremacy lasted. The fact is, the Indian civilian has 
deteriorated. The soldiers were always a bad lot. The 
deterioration began with the extinction of the old Com- 
pany, whose officials, we are told, kept zenanas and 
otherwise lived in the same style as the people of the 
country. Everything has gone wrong since civilians 
have been appointed by open competition. Coming 
from a democrat and a socialist this is an unexpected 
tribute to the virtues of aristocracy. The Suez Canal 
and the railways, and above all the Englishwomen, 
have done it. One would think there was no such thing 
as a ‘‘ white woman "’ or such improprieties as private 
theatricals and balls or a hill station in India before 
the Mutiny. One must forget that the competitive 
system was formed while the Company still ruled. But 
there it is, and the civilian has now become a rude, 
pompous, unpopular ass—one to be flattered and to be 
used on occasions, one who accepts as gospel every 
salaam offered to him. He remains in lamentable 
ignorance of all this because no one ever tells him. He 
can no longer have this excuse. So Mr. MacDonald has 
tried his hardest and failed to find out how the Civil 
Service got what reputation it has amongst the people. 
Possibly it is because he never came in contact with 
them. It does not seem to have occurred to him that 
these same people who flatter and fool a governor or a 
collector may have practised these same arts on even a 
member of Parliament. Yet such things happen. It 
is a little rash to submit oneself to such influences. 
Simple-minded Scotsmen are unequally matched against 
these accomplished masters of pose. It is easy to see 
how the subtle Bengali plays upon their ignorance, 
their vanity, and perhaps other little weaknesses, and 
creates in their minds the ideal which he wishes to be 
presented to the English public with the authority of 
a British M.P. whom he even insculates with some- 
thing of his own vague verbosity. Thesce latest 
impressions were, we are told, confided to a high-placed 
and ill-tempered official. With a lifelong experience 
of such ruses, he laughed—‘‘ a great rude Western 
laugh ’’. What else could the poor man do? But 
Pagett M.P. knows about it all, or thinks he knows. 


THE PROSPERITY OF IRELAND. 


R. T. W. RUSSELL is not alone in asserting the 
prosperity of Ireland. Mr. Redmond has just 

told the Americans how the efforts of his party have up- 
lifted agriculture. Three-fifths of the Irish tenants are 
already landowners, many of them for a period long 
enough to test the results; and men of the highest 
character, intimate with Irish life, assert enormous 
improvement. The standard of living appears to have 
risen, and one certainly sees far fewer cows and pigs in 
the sitting-room. The clothing of the peasants on 
Sunday is not merely good but often luxurious ; and on 
Friday we meet them driving in their own traps for 
the old-age pensions. How many old-age pensioners 
drive their own horses and traps in England? Both 
imports and exports are steadily increasing, and there 
is a quite considerable increase in tillage this year, the 


first time for many years. The Leinster feeders who 
go west for their store cattle say that the quality and 
value of the animals have been raised very much since 
the Agriculture Department began its work, and the 
same is asserted on equal authority in regard to most 
other assets of the farm. All this leoks like prosperity ; 
and these are pleasant facts for the practical statesman 
—provided he is practical enough to ignore the facts 
that follow. 

The increase in tillage this vear is less than the in- 
crease in emigration, and it may indicate nothing per- 
manent. While the ‘*‘ enormous improvement ’’ has 
been achieved, the population of farm labourers has 
fallen by fifty per cent.—since they began getting ‘‘ the 
land for the people ’’. There are fewer cows in the 
sitting-room, but there are fewer sitting-rcoms and 
fewer cows. At least, the official statistics for last year 
record a reduction of 76,000 in the milk cows, mean- 
ing nearly a million of money, and an increase in goats, 
indicating a fall in the standard of production from the 
level of the cow to the level of the goat. The Meath 
grazier praises the improvement in the Mayo cow; but 
the farmers of Limerick take means “* to protect their 
herds *’ from destruction by the improvement schemes 
of the Department. The standard of living may have 
risen, and the farmers are obviously better clad; but in 
one of the richest regions in the country they admit 
that the whole of their working capital, fixed and cir- 
culating, would not pay their debts. This means that 
they really own nothing but the ‘* tenant’s interest ’’ 
in the farm, and, since this has been acquired by con- 
fiscating the landlord's interest, it follows that the 
tenant owns nothing but what properly belongs to the 
landlord. As to the rise in imports and exports, this may 
occur with a fall in the national production, which is the 
real test; and we find in recent vears an ingenious 
export trade in *‘ Irish factory butter ’’, produced by 
blending foreign butter imported for the purpose. It is 
not suggested that there is anything bad in the stuff 
or anything wrong in the trade; but the foreign product 
in it goes to enlarge the import and export figures with- 
out any increase in the country’s net production. Such 
is the armchair evidence for and against the prosperity 
of the new landowners in Ireland; so that one has to 
look farther and see for himself. 

The Intelligence branch of the Department has in 
recent years worked admirably to evolve a statistical 
system, from insuflicient data, and made it possible to 
trave local or separate tendencies; but the facts and 
counter-facts presented above show that there is really 
no statistical evidence of the national tendency as a 
whole. That was to be expected, and before the 
Department started its excellent work there were 
already numerous statistical ‘‘ proofs "’ of prosperity 
which, when examined, turned out to be no proofs at 
all. For instance, the balance deposits in the ordinary 
banks and the totals in the savings banks have been 
growing steadily for thirty vears, while the nation has 
been going steadily out of existence ; and even still there 
are clever people who cannot see that Ireland’s savings 
may be a loss rather than a gain to her so long as they 
are gathered out of the industrial life at home for in- 
vestment outside Ireland. The country has been saving 
more, investing less at home, and sending the surplus 
to other countries. As a matter of fact, these Irish 
savings must be largely a result of the lawlessness that 
arrests industrial extension; but the Department can 
produce no figures for the man who puts his money 
into the post office through fear of putting it into a 
farm, supporting British credit by the starvation of 
Irish industry. There are many ciever Kelts preaching 
‘* industrial revival ’’ to-day and exporting their surplus. 
capital as described. Everybody advises everybody 
else to invest in ‘‘ Irish industry ’’; but the most 
eloquent advocate is the last to risk a penny, and the 
man who does invest tells you he confines the amount 
to ‘‘ what he can afford to lose ’’. Is it not time to 
consider whether the nation has not lost three times as: 
much as the agrarians can have gained? 

Though there are no really decisive statistics as yet, 
one can see much in a thousand miles, and the fields 
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tell more than their owners. The great aim of the 
landlord farmer everywhere is to be rid of the labourer— 
while voting to build labourers’ cottages at the public 
expense. The larger and better the farm, the easier 
to get rid of the labourer ; and over a large region in the 
south a system of middlemen has recently arisen, con- 
tractors taking over the farm on a yearly arrangement 
at so much per cow, usually seven to nine pounds, the 
owner providing the food, which as a rule is only grass 
in summer and hay in winter. Here, then, is Ireland’s 
new land system already turning back to the British 
basis, with the difference that the new Irish landlord 
is still more completely the capitalist. |The Irish con- 
tractor is practically in the position of the English 
farmer, except that he does not provide even the cir- 
culating capital. He does the whole of the work, the 
owner providing the whole of the material. Starting 
from the prairie basis, with the payment per cow fixed, 
the owner has no further inducement to improve either 
the land, the cows, or the milk; and the contractor is 
concerned only to extract the last drop from the animals 
and the materials provided. The owner sits down or 
goes about passing alcoholic resolutions to get ‘* the 
land for the people *’ ; and the contractor, equally deter- 
mined to be rid of the labourer, limits his enterprise to 
the scope of his family as the working limit. Two litile 
boys come twice a day to milk the cows and carry 
away the milk with a donkey-cart ; and that is all that is 
done for ‘‘ home employment *’ by a fine, rich farm 
hardly matched for natural fertility elsewhere in Europe. 
Thus the new owner of the land is a particularly bad 
kind of landlord, rapidly expatriating the labourers, 
whereas the old landlord was practically bound by his 
position to keep labourers. Yet the labourers, such as 
survive, help on this state of things. 

In one district a gentleman takes fees for showing 
farmers how to get rid of their labourers at a profit; 
but many of them are prepared to do it even at a loss, 
and so the labourer goes. Can an industry prosper ‘* by 
leaps and bounds ’’ while steadily diminishing the 
people employed in it? The real reasons for all this are 
seldom mentioned, and never publicly : the farmer finds 
the labourer untrustworthy, without a conscience in 
his work ; but if the farmer says so in public, he may 
be boycotted for an attack on ‘* the national character ”’ 
Better turn the labourer adrift quietly, and, to disguise 
the purpose, vote him a new residence out of the rates. 
He goes to America, where he discovers his conscience, 
and the new residence remains empty unless occupied 
by a tailor or a tramp. In one instance there are eight 
new cottages, all occupied, but not one by a genuine 
labourer. On the other hand, the efficiency of the 
farmer is no better than the conscience of the labourer, 
and he confesses no tastes to be satisfied that could in- 
duce him to learn his business so as to make wages 
reproductive in it. Even when convinced of a profit in 
employing labour, he considers that the gain does not 
compensate the trouble ; and residences built for gentle- 
men, but now occupied by our new landlords, are seen 
with groups of hungry cattle crouching in front of the 
hall doors through the dreary days of winter. Mean- 
time, between the farmer and the labourer ‘ public 
opinion *’ is dominated, and no one dares to see a fault 
on either side, though the nation dies. 


THE CHAOS OF THE CITIES. 


“THE problem of the town is the problem of civilisa- 

= tion. As society becomes more complex and more 
highly organised men congregate in increasing num- 
bers in the towns and desert the countryside. Moralists 
have been deploring the tendency from the days of 
Aristophanes to the days of General Booth; but it is 
irresistible and inevitable. Urban congestion has gone 
furthest in England, where four-fifths of the population 
are town or suburb dwellers ; and the process is going 
on apace everywhere else, in old communities like 
France and Germany and China, and in new, sparsely 
inhabited areas like Australia and the Argentine. 
Buenos Ayres and Sydney are capitals absurdly dispro- 


portionate. to the populations of their hinterlands. 
Instead of lamenting over the fact, legislators and 
reformers should have recognised it in time and made 
suitable provision for the extension and adaptation of 
the urban districts. This is what they have almost in- 
variably failed to do in the past. Until almost the 
other day most of our English legislation seemed to 
assume that the natural habitat of mankind was the 
rural village. The town was a mere accident which 
could be left to chance and its own devices. At the 
best it was considered a static unit. That it was bound 
to grow and grow and continue growing was a con- 
ception seldom entertained, and even at present hardly 
taken with the seriousness it deserves. 

Hence the confusion which arose in the nineteenth 
century when the development of manufacturing in- 
dustry caused wave after wave of immigration to flow 
from the country to the towns. The invaders came 
down to such seats of narrow thoroughfares, mean 
streets, crowded courts, and insalubrious slums as they 
found in London, Paris, Manchester, or Vienna sixty 
or seventy years ago; just as they had crowded into 
Rome under the early Caesars and into Cairo under the 
Caliphs. Like causes produce like effects in all ages. 
And in all ages the problem appears insoluble until some 
great systematist, aided by a convulsion of nature or a 
strong-handed ruler, is able to make a fresh start. A 
fire, an earthquake, a destructive siege or an enlightened 
despot may give the required opportunity ; a Rome may 
be turned from brick to marble by a_ reforming 
Emperor, a Lisbon or Chicago may rise more nobly 
from its ruins, a Paris or Vienna may be Haussmannised 
and its medieval lanes swept through by splendid 
modern boulevards. Too often the occasion is thrown 
away. There exists in the library of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, a plan of London drawn by Christopher Wren, 
as he would have reconstructed it after the Great Fire. 
It would have been a city something like Washington, 
a city of broad, straight avenues radiating from circles 
and triangles, systematically designed to render traffic 
and locomoticn easy from the outer fringes to the centre. 
Wren foresaw the future. The Common Council of 
1666 did not, and London grew up again in the old 
haphazard fashion, with the result one may see in the 
Strand to-day. That congested thoroughfare at any 
hour from morning to midnight is a scandal and a 
danger. Pavements and roadways are alike so 
crowded that locomotion is not merely inconvenient but 
positively perilous. The human, animal, mechanical 
trafic of the twentieth ceniury is poured through a 
channel which may possibly have been adequate in the 
seventeenth. It is an anachronism which in one form 
or other is exhibited in most great cities. Nor is it con- 
fined to the older parts. At this moment short-sighted 
local councils, aided by eager landlords and speculative 
builders, are narrowing the neck of the overcharged 
bottle and constricting the outlets from Greater London 
into the open country beyond. 

The evil has been recognised late, but not altogether 
too late. There is hope for the cities of the future. 
The Town-Planning Exhibition, held this week at the 
Royal Academy in connexion with the Town-Planning 
Conference, offered much encouragement to the idealist 
who turned into Burlington House from the roar and 
stress and aimless tumult and chaotic incongruity of 
the London streets. There on the walls he could see 
delightful pictures from Germany and Austria showing 
how much is being done in those countries to render the 
towns at once dignified and convenient, and to lay them 
out with due regard alike to architectural effect and 
the needs of traffic. America, too, is moving the same 
way ; the plans for the reconstruction of central Chicago 
are as grandiose as everything else connected with that 
amazing aggregation of human beings, but they are 
comprehensive and magnificent. Mr. Burns’ Town- 
Planning Act, largely inspired by German examples, 
offers us much hope for Great Britain. If we cannot 
do much with the congested central cores of our older 
towns, it is at any rate in the power of a progressive 
corporation to see that the former mistakes are not 
perpetuated in the outer rings. The council can acquire 
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undeveloped land in advance of the jerry-builder, and it 
can lay out a systematic plan to which that restless 
projector must conform. It can see that adequate pro- 
vision is left for open spaces, so that the town of the 
future may be more like a garden city and the hideous 
brick-and-mortar monotony of a great part of East and 
South London rendered impossible. This is very help- 
ful, though there is a good deal more to be done. Sir 
William Richmond at the Conference pointed out that 
the deadness, the blackness, the want of colour of most 
large English towns is not in reality due to the English 
climate. The climate was no better when they built 
Chester and Oxford ; it is pretty nearly as bad at Rothen- 
burg and Halberstadt. It is the coal-smoke that does 
the mischief, that corrodes the stonework of S. Paul’s 
and ruins the delicate plaster-work of the brothers 
Adam, and forbids anything in the nature of real decora- 
tive colour on the outside of the houses. It also pre- 
vents us enjoying the delight of roof-gardens, which in 
the midst of a crowded urban area might be the rich 
man’s luxury and a necessary aid to sanitation and 
vigour in the quarters of the poor. Sometime all our 
houses will be heated and all our cooking done by elec- 
tricity supplied by a great central generating station, 
and the million household grates pouring out carbonic 
acid into the air will be closed. Perhaps Mr. Burns 
may be at the Local Government Board long enough to 
help that beneficent revolution a stage forward. Some 
have hopes of him as a Conservative one day ! 

But the real solution to the question of the towns 
lies outside the towns. The enthusiasts for town- 
planning must not fall into the mistake of their pre- 
decessors. The town as it exists to-day is a type 
subject to the law of evolution. It is changing into a 
collection of suburbs and daughter-villages. The pro- 
cess by which it was built up is being reversed. The 
people are going ‘* back to the land ’’, though not as 
agriculturists. The central areas tend to be preserved 
for business, shopping and amusement, and those who 
work or play in them find their homes ever further afield. 
Improved facilities for locomotion make it possible for 
the well-to-do person to sleep twenty or thirty miles 
from his office or factory. Improved :still further, they 
would give the same opportunities to the poor man. 
The city of the future instead of being a vast solid mass 
will have a kind of solar constitution.; it will be a mere 
nucleus or gravitational centre, with its planets thrown 
all round it far away among the hills and woods and 
fields. Railways, tramways and motor omnibuses will 
bind ever larger and larger tracts of country into this 
loosely compacted suburb-city. And it is over the de- 
velopment of this kind of urban community that legis- 
lators and reformers must watch very carefully indeed. 
For it presents many novel problems, and will need 
vigilant supervision if in its rapid growth it does not 
reproduce some old abuses and errors in new forms. 
Town-planning in its larger sense must include the 
regulation and organisation of those wide inhabited 
semi-rural areas which are the adjuncts and comple- 
ments of all great cities. 


THE CITY. 


ARKETS as a whole now appear to be in a very 
healthy condition. In many sections—particu- 

larly in home rails—there is a notable scarcity of float- 
ing supply, and all that is necessary to start prices 
merrily upward is the development of public demand 
for stocks. Business is certainly a little more active 
than it was, say, a month ago; but there is not suf- 
ficient demand to impart anything like animation to 
the Stock Exchange The home railway department 
is considered one of the most attractive in the 
‘*House’’. Cotton labour troubles have been for- 
gotten; the South Wales cloud has dispersed; the 
boiler-makers have come to an understanding with 
their employers; and the only labour difficulty now 
threatening is in France. Although the interruption 
of Continental traffic undoubtedly affects the South 
Eastern, Chatham, and Brighton lines to some extent, 


| it is thought in the City that the seriousness of the 
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position has been much exaggerated by the ‘‘ special ’’ 
correspondents of the daily press. The French labour 
trouble only becomes a depressing factor in the London 
markets in the light of its possible effect upon the Paris 
Bourse ; but so far the Continental centre has not been 
upset at all, and, paradoxical though it may sound, the 
more serious the crisis becomes the better, because it will 
be sooner over. The cutting off of food supplies to Paris, 
for example, would create an immediate revulsion of 
sentiment against the strikers. Financial experts agree 
that home rails are cheap, the only stocks in which it 
is said there is nothing to ‘‘ go for’’ being South 
Easterns; but in this connection the optimists ask : 
‘“ What about Kent coal?’’ thus voicing a growing 
belief that ‘‘ sending coal to Kent’’ may one day 
become a colloquial phrase. 

Gilt-edged securities have been helped by the manner 
and success of the offering of the £/4,000,000 Indian 
loan. In the form of an eight-year bond, the new 
issue hardly competes for public favour with the estab- 
lished gilt-edged securities, while the result—applica- 
tions amounted to 49,411,700 at prices averaging well 
over 99} per cent.—indicates that there is a good deal 
of investment money about. The Portuguese Revolu- 
tion is no longer discussed even at Paris, and the few 
pessimists who anticipate, or feign to anticipate, a 
similar Republican outbreak in Spain, do not receive 
a very courteous hearing in Throgmorton Street. 
American rails have derived but little benefit from a 
favourable crop report, and an improvement in Steel 
Commons was too palpably the result of manipulation 
to offset the effect of the continued reduction in the 
amount of orders on hand at the Trust’s various estab- 
lishments. Only once has a lower “‘ unfilled tonnage ”’ 
been recorded than this of 3,158,000 tons at 30 Sep- 
tember, and that was in 1904, when the plant capacity 
was very much smaller. Canadian Pacifics continue 
steady, but Grand Trunks gave way under a dis- 
appointing traffic return, showing an increase only 
10 per cent. of the amount expected. 

Having in mind the dividend declared on Mexican 
ordinary, dealers ‘anticipated that the report of the 
Mexican Railway Company would prove unusually 
interesting. They were doomed to disappointment. 
Dividends speak more eloquently than traffic figures, 
and consequently the dry facts proved particularly bald. 
Still the document is highly satisfactory. An increase 
of $508,705 in earnings was won at a cost of only 
$181,906 extra. The net gain, in sterling, including 
miscellaneous income, is £.37,369, and after payment 
of the 2 per cent. (actual) on the ordinaries there 
remains £1095 to carry forward, against £267 last 
year. The prospects for the current six months seem 
quite favourable. Argentine rails have been supported 
by a continuance of excellent traffics, but a slight 
decline has occurred in Buenos Ayres Western stock 
owing to selling for the purpose of exchange into the 
new stock, which was quoted at a premium before issue. 
The Entre Rios dividend caused disappointment, and 
some liquidation followed its announcement. 

The Rio Tinto Copper dividend of 25s. per share was 
practically in accordance with forecasts, which ranged 
from 22s. 6d. to 27s. 6d., though it compares with 
30s. at this time last year. The directors state their 
conviction that in the long run shareholders will benefit 
by the curtailment of output at the present time, and 
they estimate that before the end of the year the re- 
duction of the output of the company will amount to 
2000 tons. This announcement is interesting as corro- 
borating the reports of an agreement between the 
world’s largest copper producers to curtail production. 

The Transvaal gold output for September was another 
record in the daily average return, but it did not bring a 
spark of vitality to the market. In fact, the progress 
of the industry and the dulness of the share list are 
becoming equally monotonous. It is now practically 
certain that the output of the Rand for the whole year 
will total fully £32,000,000, or a million sterling more 
than in 1909, but these figures are apparently more in- 
teresting to statisticians than to shareholders. The: 
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outstanding feature of the Oceana Consolidated report, 
which is quite good in its way, is that the capital is 
now to be increased to £ 2,000,000 by the creation of 
2,000,000 new Ios. shares. It will be interesting to see 
how they go off. The righteous indignation of certain 
Stock Exchange firms concerning the leakage of in- 
formation in connexion with one or two South African 
mines is interpreted in other sections of the ‘‘ House ”’ 
as meaning “ If there is to be any leakage it must come 
in our direction first ’’. 

The rubber-share market is unfortunately developing 
more and more into a gambling game between Mincing 
Lane and Throgmorton Street. Investors, however, 
will be fairly safe in picking up the best shares at the 
worst prices current. The prosperity which has come 
to the Straits Settlements as the result of rubber enter- 
prise will no doubt ensure the success of the new 
Straits Settlements 34 per cent. loan for £2,750,000 at 


£95 Ios. 


HELIGOLAND: THE GRAVE BLUNDER OF ITS 
CESSION. 


By A CORRESPONDENT. 


LTHOUGH Bismarck in his conversations specially 
manufactured for the German and foreign Press 
affected to treat the present made to Germany of 
Heligoland as a burden and menace to Germany, 
as a fact the whole object of his policy for the 
previous ten years had aimed at getting it. We, 
unfortunately, had no fixed foreign policy on the matter, 
and as we could not imagine that Germany, whose 
destiny we complacently determined was on land, could 
ever compete with us for sea supremacy, we did 
not foresee the grim facts which now justify his states- 
manlike prevision. He had looked far into the future : 
he formed the intention of creating a great fleet, and he 
decided to cut a canal linking the Baltic to the North 
Sea. He recognised that Heligoland in England’s 
hands was the stumbling-block to his projects, whereas 
in Germany’s hands, commanding as it does the ap- 
proaches to the Elbe and Weser, it would enable him 
to carry out his schemes. 

In pursuance of his plan, early in 1884 he instructed 
Count Miinster, the German Ambassador in London, 
to cajole Lord Granville, the Foreign Secretary in Mr. 
Gladstone’s Ministry, whom he had found yielding on 
previous occasions, into inducing the Cabinet to cede 
Heligoland. The manner in which Miinster set about 
the business is recorded in Lord Granville’s diary of 
May 1884, which is published in the Life of that states- 
man: ‘ Miinster called upon me at Carlton House 
Terrace and said he wished to have a little quiet talk 
on some future occasion. I asked him on what sub- 
ject. After a little hesitation he said it was one which 
would startle me a little at first, but would not so after 
a little reflection. It was Heligoland. It was a place 
of no importance to us in its present state, whereas it 
would be of immense importance to Germany, to us and 
to the world if it was made into a good harbour of 
refuge. Bismarck wished to cut a canal into the Baltic 
which would also be of great advantage to us as the 
most powerful maritime nation of the world, but Heligo- 
land, which of course would be always open to our ships, 
would be a necessary key to such a plan. 

‘* Minster said it was as good as impossible that 
Germany and England should ever be at war, but the 
cession of Heligoland would strengthen the good feeling 
of Germany towards this country in an extraordinary 
degree. I said ‘I supposed the cession of Gibraltar 
would strengthen our ’good relations with Spain ’, but 
the Count denied there was any similarity in the two 
cases.’’ 

A little later (vol. II. p. 361) Count Miinster sounds 
Lord Granville again: ‘‘ Minster told me that the 
Chancellor (Bismarck) was bent on opening a way into 
the Baltic, and for this purpose there ought to be a 
great harbour at Heligoland, that we could not be ex- 
pected to spend the large capital required, that Germany 


was ready to do, if ceded, and to admit England to all 
the advantages of it. He begged me not to mention 
it even to my colleagues. I only did so to Gladstone, 
and we agreed upon a dilatory course. Twelve years 
ago I consulted the War Office and Admiralty as to the 
advantages of Heligoland to us. The War Office saw 
none, the Admiralty was strongly in favour of its im- 
portance. Their reasons seemed a little far-fetched.’’ 

It is significant to remark in this conversation the 
secrecy which Miinster requested, wanting to implant 
the idea firmly into Granville’s mind before he imparted 
it to his colleagues. It is also noteworthy that the 
Admiralty, as Lord Granville recalls, had pointed out 
to him years earlier the great importance of Heligoland 
to Great Britain before Germany had a navy at all ! 

In 1885 Lord Granville records in his diary (vol. IT. 
p- 425) that he reminded Minster of their previous con- 
versations. He had no intention of ceding Heligoland, 
but he desired the restoration of good relations with 
Germany so as to be free to face Russia in Central 
Asia. ‘‘ Minster again stated that it was the intention 
of Germany to open a canal into the Baltic which would 
offer great commercial advantages to us and to Ger- 
many. For security of that canal it would be necessary 
to give a good and fortified harbour to Heligoland. This 
could only be done at great expense, which England 
could not be expected to pay. It would be necessary for 
Germany to have the Rock, but with conditions which 
would give all the advantages of the harbour to 
England.”’ 

These pourparlers came to nothing. How pourparlers 
of the kind eventually led to the cession it is difficult 
to understand, as we were asked to give an island which 
even twelve years before the Admiralty considered of 
importance in return for nothing ! 

The diary shows the danger of diplomatic conversa- 
tions. Proposals such as Miinster made surely ought 
to be in writing and signed: as it is they only act as 
a decoy and have no eventual effect. How different 
would Great Britain’s position with regard to Heligo- 
land be at the present time if Miinster’s declaration 
that ‘‘it would be necessary for Germany to have 
the Rock, but with conditions which would give all the 
advantages of the harbour to England ’’ had been put 
into plain written language and signed. Agreements to 
give up territory ought certainly to be treated with as 
much seriousness as the transfer of a private estate ! 

It has been the fashion to sneer at Lord Granville and 
belittle his statesmanship ; lasting credit must therefore 
be given him for the adroit way in which he avoided the 
fatuous surrender of Heligoland. How the Rock came 
to be given up five years later is a piece of secret history 
which will perhaps be divulged in memoirs of the time 
in years tocome, but it is a remarkable fact that Heligo- 
land was ceded by an article in a treaty in 1890 limiting 
the boundaries of German and English territory in West 
Africa, to which it had as much relation as to the moon. 
It was thrown in like the grocer’s pound of tea. Those 
who drew up the treaty on the British side seem to have 
had some proper misgivings on the subject, as it was 
specially provided that the article in question was subject 
to ratification by the British Parliament! It may of 
course be that such a stipulation is necessary when 
British soil is surrendered, which moreover had been 
taken at the point of the sword. To show the little 
interest foreign politics arouse in Parliament and the 
ignorance of members concerning them, the ratification 
was made without discussion ! ; 

Twenty years have passed away. Heligoland is now 
a fortress pure and simple, the Gibraltar of the North 
Sea, splendidly fortified with guns carrying ten miles, 
rendering the passage of a hostile fleet almost impos- 
sible, and is the keystone of attack and defence against 
our forces in any future war. A strange commentary 
upon Miinster’s assurance to Granville of the effect the 
cession would have upon the relations between the two 
countries ! 
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SOME GENTLEMEN OF FRANCE. 
I.—A BRETON. 


EW parts of the country have preserved more of 
their old characteristics than has Brittany, and 
more particularly that part of the old dukedom where 
the native tongue still prevails—‘‘ the Bretagne bre- 
tonnante ’’—which lies to the west of Rennes and of 
Nantes, the departments of the Finistére, the Morbihan 
and the Cétes du Nord. There they still retain many of 
the customs and superstitions of their forefathers, those 
Britons who were driven from England by Angles and 
Saxons in the fifth and sixth centuries. They in their 
turn were able, by their superior culture and knowledge 
of the art of war, to reduce the natives to subjection, 
to force them to adopt their language and religion to 
such an extent that the Welsh fishermen who visit 
Brittany and the merchants of ‘* primeurs ’’? whose 
wanderings bring them to Wales can make themselves 
thoroughly understood. Again, Welsh missionaries 
have taught Breton children to read the Authorised 
Version in the vernacular and even to sing ‘‘ God save 
the King *’. On the other hand, religious Orders which 
have been expelled from Brittany have sought refuge 
in the Principality, where they have spoken to the people 
in a language they understcod better than English, and 
have thus made a little headway with them. Language 
has indeed proved the strongest defence of the Breton 
against the introduction of new ideas subversive of their 
cherished traditions of devotion to Royalism and re- 
ligion. In many a part the Paris newspaper with its 
fascinating accounts of crimes and scandals is unknown, 
and the mischief of its political and anti-religious doc- 
trines is therefore not felt. Hence we find in these 
districts some remnants of that old lovalty which has 
ceased in other provinces of France. Old supersti- 
tions, the belief in ghosts and fairies, have also sur- 
vived, but a new spirit is gradually forcing its way into 
the country. The village schoolmaster has been fairly 
active, and the knowledge of French is beginning the 
work, whilst the compulsory expatriation of the voung 
men during their two vears’ military service is doing the 
rest. New ideas are gradually replacing old traditions, 
and Republicanism is slowly asserting its influence in 
constituencies which at one time returned many Royalist 
deputies to the Chamber and Rovalist members to the 
County Council. 
Constituencies are, however, still left where repre- 
sentatives of the old loyalty can still hold their own, and 
the Marquis de Tréval is one of them. He is loyal to 
his King and to his Church, and his personality, coupled 
with his past services to the people, are strong enough 
to carry the election. With him loyalty to the King is 
the predominating principle, and he questions the right 
of any ecclesiastic whatever to disturb the political 
loyalty of the people. Pope Leo XIII., Cardinal Ram- 
polla, and Count Albert de Mun have done all the 
mischief. The two former were foreigners and did not 
know better, but he will never forgive the Breton 
deputy who swore to shed the last drop of his blood in 
defence of Royalism and then rallied to the Republic. 
As he argues, the Breton had been taught to regard 
the Republic as the deadliest enemy of ‘his faith, for 
was it not the Republic which had roused Brittany by 
its ettempt to supplant the national priest who spoke 
the language of the people and thoroughly understood 
them by the constitutional interloper who only spoke 
French and was out of touch with their wants and re- 
quirements? He therefore did his best to fight this 
policy of ‘‘ ralliement ’’. There must be no com- 
promise between the Church and its deadliest enemy. 
The Trévals and their people had always been loyal to 
the Bourbons, and had shed their blood at Quiberon and 
on the scaffold in defence of their Royalist principles. 
There must be no trafficking with the unclean thing. 
He had indeed at one time hesitated to accept the Count 
de Paris, for he was the descendant of Philippe Egalité 
and Louis Philippe, and the Marquis had been taught 
in his youth to distrust the House of Orleans. He only 
waited, however, for orders from Frohsdorf, and would 
have preferred Don Carlos, the representative of the 


elder branch of the House of Bourbon. He did not care 
much for the subtleties of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
whether or not Philip V. of Spain was entitled to re- 
nounce the rights of his descendants as well as his 
own. When the final instruction came, it was enough 
for him that the Count de Chambord had recognised 
the younger branch as his natural heirs. Once, how- 
ever, he had accepted the Count de Paris, he stuck 
with Breton tenacity to his adopted faith, and was 
prepared to shed the last drop of his blood in defence 
of this ‘* principle ’’. He therefore would have nothing 
to say to any new-fangled ideas of ‘‘ ralliement ’’ or of 
reconciliation with the Republic, and he-now points out 
with triumph how right he was not to touch the 
‘“unclean thing ’’. The Republic has proved false to 
its compact. It has driven forth the religious Orders, 
male and female, from the country. It has separated 
Church from State and robbed the parish priest of the 
small stipend guaranteéd to him by the Concordat in 
return for the peaceful surrender of Church property to 
the State. He would gladly have led the people in arms 
against the Republic when they wished to resist by 
foree the expulsion of monks and nuns, but the Ralliés 
again turned tail. After stirring the people up to the 
most extreme limits they refused to risk their own lives 
in defence of their principles, and the whole movement 
collapsed for want of cohesion. He therefore feels that 
the power of his class and party are on the wane. His 
own personal popularity may still stand him in good 
stead ; but the knowledge of French is spreading. Paris 
papers are being read and understood, subversive prin- 
ciples are gaining ground, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that when he has been gathered to his forefathers 
his successors will not be able to hold the fort. The 
schoolmaster has pointed out to the people that his like 
can do nothing for them. Ministerial favours are re- 
served for those who support Ministerial candidates, 
and in course of time the Bretons who may still stand 
by their Church will question the wisdom of continuing 
a struggle which deprives their villages of roads or of an 
adequate water supply, their leaders of decorations and 
themselves of the assistance of their sons who are with 
their regiments and whose arms are sadly wanted at 
home when the harvest has to be gathered in. 

Tréval is a fine old manor house which dates from 
the sixteenth century, when it took the place of the old 
fortified castle which had ceased to be needed for either 
attack or defence. It consists of two wings which meet 
in a round tower, whence a winding staircase of massive 
stone leads from the entrance-hall to the garrets. It 
has not been desecrated by the hand of the restorer, nor 
has the emissary of the old curiosity shops robbed it of 
the magnificent treasures it still preserves. The park 
has been laid out on English lines, and commands a 
fine view of those many bays and creeks that line the © 
northern coast of Brittany. It is most accessible, for 
it is not more than twenty miles from Brest, and the 
express train from Paris stops within twenty minutes’ 
drive from the hall door. Indeed, for one who is as 
keen a yachtsman as is the Marquis and knows the 
whole of our coastline from Penzance to Southampton, 
it is some consolation to be brought nearer to us, thanks 
to the express connexion which enables him to travel 
from Dieppe without having to pass through Paris. He 
is not fond of his capital, whose newspapers, he argues, 
spread irreligion and republicanism. If he has to be at 
the Chamber it is because it is a duty. He knows he 
alone can keep the constituency for the King, and that 
he must not desert his post. His great joy is, however, 
to find himself amongst his neighbours, whom he loves 
and who return his affection with interest. Tréval is 
surrounded by ‘‘ gentilhommiéres ’’, those small 
country houses which still survive in Brittany, and he 
dispenses a lavish hospitality amongst the smaller 
gentry for miles around. The Marquis de Tréval is a 
fine survival of the old generation, and the patriotic 
Breton will regret the time when advancing years will 
necessarily diminish that active patriotism which has 
enabled him to place the interests of his native Brittany 
first and has made his loyalty to his King the great 
mainspring of his existence. 
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THE CRAW ROAD. 
By R. B. CunnInGHAME GRAHAM. 


LL roads are said to lead to Rome. This may be 

so, of course, if a man follows them right round 

the world. Some, though, lead you to realms in which 

the materialism of the City of the Seven Hills has not 
and never had a place. 

Upon them no !egionary in his caligule and with 
his conquering spade upon his back has ever marched. 
The roads he traversed led straight to some place or 
another, over the tops of hills, across the rivers, passing 
morasses, cutting the valleys, and right across the plain, 
just as the State that paid him made its way to fame 
regardless of the feelings of the world. My road was 
traced originally by homing crows. Men saw them fly, 
and thought that where they came from there must be 
something worth their while to see. That was before 
the coming of the legionaries. The world was full of 
interest in those days, for fairies played upon the 
heathery knolls, elves sat upon the toadstools, and the 
white Caledonian cattle roamed the woods. The spirit 
of adventure was at least as strong as now, for anyone 
who left his home to travel, even a little way, where he 
had never been before, plunged into the unknown. 
To-day the difficulty is not, that there is not a sufficiency 
of roads, but that there are too many Romes. This 
difficulty did not beset the builders of the road I write 
about. 

Following the flight of crows across the hills, they 
first of all laid a few faggots in the miry places, secured 
a coracle or two by streams too deep to cross, and, 
taking in their hands a club or a stone battle-axe, set 
out across the hills. Thus the road they traced in times 
gone by is made on other principles than those in use 
to-day. Winding round obstacles and in and out be- 
tween the moors, skirting the base of hills, and now 
and then coming back upon itself in places where the 
first road makers no doubt sat down to rest, it takes its 
course. 


Campseyan chiefs and then Fingalians have passed 
along it in their deerskin brogues. In places, short cuts, 
now long disused, still shine amongst the heath, show- 
ing the stones whitened and polished by feet, dead before 


Balliol and Bruce. Into recesses of green hills, now out 
again and then running along the sides of streams, it 
winds. No road I know, not even that between Men- 
doza and San Felipe de los Andes across the stony 
slopes of Uspallata, where in the tempests stenes roll 
along like leaves, is lonelier, more desolate, or looks 
more hostile to mankind. 

By rights the road should lead to nowhere in par- 
ticular, but finish off in some impenetrable morass or in 
some corrie of the hills. That would indeed be a 
crows’ road, and far more interesting than the majority 
of roads that lead to places no one has any wish to go to, 
except the people who are born there and cannot get 
away. We are enjoined to practise virtue for its own 
sake and without hope of recompense. What could 
be, then, more virtuous than to make a road to 
nowhere, thus giving people opportunity to see science 
and money both expended for themselves, and have a 
road on which they all could walk, free from the feeling 
of ulterior motive, conscious of a high moral purpose, 
and confident that all was for the best ? 

Motors could whirr along it fifty miles an hour, or 
horses trot, cyclists enjoy the pleasures of the treadmill, 
Without infringing any law to merit them, and then, 
when all had come to where the road stopped in a black 
peat-hag or up against a solid wall of rock, return re- 
joicing, pleased with the advance of science and with 
their victory over space. This is what the Craw Road 
should really be if it were perfect ; but, as it is, it winds 
about the mist-filled hollows and wild hills, on which 
feed black-faced sheep, and passes now and then a lone 
farmhouse, white and four-square, with purple slates, 
its stack of peats at one end, cheese-stone before the 
door, its fank for sheep of dry-stone walls, coped with a 
divot, and with a woman in a short striped petticoat 
washing eternally the blankets in the burn. It leads 


through realms of. heath and grass unchanged, save 
for a sheep-drain here and there, since the beginning of 
the world, until it reaches one of the rare old Scottish 
houses, left from an older age. 

Miles from a railway station and jammed against the 
flank of a steep range of hills, between a melancholy 
little tarn, in which feed tench, and a thick wood, it 
stands. The grey peel-tower, with battlements either 
for defence or else to show its owner was a gentleman, 
stands sentinel beside a square, grey house, with steep- 
pitched roof and corby steps, and with a low front door 
set in a roll-and-fillet moulding, opening upon the road. 

The stone above the door sets forth the year of grace 
in which the builders rested from their task. The 
narrow ribbon of grey flags in front is mossed and 
honeycombed by time. The grass which surges up, 
close to the avenue, leaving a narrow space in which 
to turn a carriage, right before the door, has that 
peculiar sour and scanty look of an old pasture only 
grazed by sheep. In the dank fields, which we in Scot- 
land dignify as ‘‘ parks *’, the trees are mostly all stag- 
headed, and the tall spruces on the weather side hold 
out bare arms, not dead, but stripped and polished by 
the blast. Moss has spread out over the avenue, not 
like a carpet, but with the look of a disease, and in a 
corner of the grounds the ribs and trucks of an old 
cotton mill, built as a speculation a hundred years ago, 
add to the loneliness, by giving, as it were, an air of 
having perished in the fight. 

The long, dank mill-head which once set the machinery 
astir is silted up, in places fallen in; and though long 
years have passed since it did anything but breed in- 
numerable frogs, is still an eyesore, Nature having 
steadfastly refused to take it to herself and veil its 
ugliness. 

Smoke curls unwillingly from the chimneys of the 
house, to be so soon absorbed in mist it leaves one 
doubtful whether it is smoke, or but damp floating from 
the trees. Squirrels and rabbits have come into their 
own, and look at you as on a trespasser, and from the 
woods even at midday roe venture forth and -play. 
The heron’s cry sounds lively, and the tinkling of the 
burn hidden beneath the bushes of the shrubbery almost 
oppressive in the noonday solitude. All must look 
magical in the silence of the stars, when the moon 
ghostens in the trees, and owls float noiselessly about 
or pass the time of night in their long melopy, from 
hollybush to old Scotch fir, their cries re-echoing from 
the turrets of the house and sounding on the lake. 

Then the tall pine trees, which throng about the little 
urn bearing the inscription ‘‘ Hac loca cum peregrinis 
pinis exornavit, A.G.S.’’ and the date 1845, compare 
their notes about the flight of time. Hemlocks and 
Douglasses must then vie with one another, and the 
Sequoias vaunt their statures, whilst trembling 
Deodaras shyly claim the palm of grace. Long, taper- 
ing branches, looking fingerlike and human, must be 
agitated, waking the birds and squirrels by their move- 
ment; and if the raiser of the urn could see the trees he 
planted long vears ago, now grown majestic in their 
age, he would indeed plume himself on his Latin and 
his faith in having planted them. 

Tis possible the planter of the trees never went out at 
night to watch their growth; but if he had, standing 
beside his urn watching the moonbeams play on the 
seant and much-bethistled crop of oats which runs into 
a sort of bay on one side the Pinetum, he would have 
been a notable addition to the scene. 

Time had been impotent to bow or mellow him; so he 
stood still defiant, like an ash grown on stony ground 
that stretches out its boughs to meet the wind. The 
suns of the Peninsula, in whose wars: he passed his 
youth, the storms of politics and of religious contro- 
versy of his middle age, had but intensified his proud, 
unyielding soul. Perhaps the one soft corner in his 
heart was to the trees, now grown so beautiful and so 
luxuriant (after he was dead), to whom, in sure and 
certain hope that Nature would perform her unconscious 
miracle, he raised his little urn. One fain would hope 
that when at night, released from the presence of man- 
kind, they whisper in the breeze, his memory is 
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cherished, and that these foreign pines, which do 
indeed adorn the spot on which they grow, say now and 
then to one another ‘‘ Do you remember that day, long 
ago, when we all lay together on a cart, and the stern, 
white-haired, eagle-eyed old man who set us upright in 
our places? ’’. Meanwhile they wave and whisper, 
tall and beautiful, their branches covering the little burn 
which I remember in my youth running through a grass 
slope on which stood some young trees, at varying 
intervals. 

The hand that planted them is long decayed, and the 
old place sleeps in its corrie with something ghostly 
hanging over it, even in midday. 

Through the rough hills, across the moors, passing 
the isolated white farmhouses, winds the way that leads 
to it; and overhead the crows caw hoarsely, and seem 
to say to one another when a rare traveller passes by, 
‘** There goes a man upon our road ’’. 


ARISTOPHANES. 
By MALtevs. 


HEN Callias was archon, dramatists were able to 
disport themselves in less hidebound fashion 

than they can do in these days when Lord Spencer is 
Lord Chamberlain; and anyone who ventures on the 
brave task of presenting Aristophanes in the English 
tongue has to seek the common denomination of Lord 
Spencer and Callias. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that performances of the works of the greatest extant 
Hellenic writer of comedy have generally been given 
in the original language, with such excisions as may 
spare the blushes of those who dwell in North Oxford 
and the corresponding quarter of Cambridge. I treasure 
the memory of five such performances, two of the 
** Frogs ’’ and one of the ‘*‘ Clouds ’’ at Oxford, one 
each of the ‘* Birds *’ and the ‘* Wasps ”’ at Cambridge, 
and of all these perhaps the first production of the 
** Frogs *’ at Oxford was the most perfect and the most 
memorable. There was also a rendering of the 
‘** Knights *’ at Oxford which I endeavour to forget, 
where many of the performers seemed to be ignorant of 
the Greek language, and occasionally read their parts 
from slips of paper conveniently pasted on the wings and 
other portions of the stage properties. These five plays 
are perhaps the most suitable for performance, whether 
in the original or in a translation. The ‘* Acharnians ”’ 
and the ‘* Peace *’ are rather dull and too topical. The 
‘* Plutus ’’ would translate nicely enough, and deals 
with matters which are as important now as they were 
in the fifth and fourth centuries before Christ, but it 
has not the true Aristophanic panache. There remain 
the three plays about women. Of these the 
‘* Thesmophoriazuse ’’ has always seemed to me the 
funniest of all the author's works, with its attacks of the 
women aided by the semivir Clisthenes on Euripides 
and his ridiculous relative Mnesilochus. Unfor- 
tunately the literary jests lose in translation, but I 
should like to exhort one of the Universities to perform 
it as rapidly as possible, duly toning down the exuber- 
ant indelicacy of the Scythian policeman. The ** Eccle- 
siazuse *’ deals at the end with the suggested intro- 
duction of a custom somewhat similar to one of those 
which Herodotus observed among the Babylonians, but 
this portion could be excised and the remainder might 
be anglicised without undue difficulty. The picture of 
the reforms proposed by the women after they had suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of the Ecclesia would still 
be appropriate after the lapse of twenty-three centuries, 
and would form a suitable pendant to their first attempt 
to control national politics as depicted in the 
‘* Lysistrata ’’. I commend the idea to Miss Gertrude 
Kingston’s notice. Until last Wednesday evening I 
was only acquainted with two modern versions of the 
last-named play. One of M. Donnay’s earlier successes 
was the drama of the same name, produced by Mme. 
Réjane and subsequently revived by her and by 
Mme. Cora _ Laparcerie. It was a_ shockingly 
humorous entertainment. Where Aristophanes was 
merely coarse, M. Donnay was indecent. He found it 


necessary to expand the original and to make it less 
formless, and the means which he took may be mildly 
described as reprehensible. Lysistrata was provided 
with the sine qua non of French drama, a lover; 
Lampito became ‘‘ une femme au tempérament ex- 
cessif ’’; three additional ladies were introduced, as to 
two of whom I should be sorry to say anything in the 
pages of an English weekly ; and an extraordinarily in- 
genious dénouement was provided in the substitution of 
the statue of Aphrodite for that of Artemis in the temple 
from which it had been virtuously ejected. As to the 
manner in which the substitution took place, those who 
do not know must look at the printed play—I shall not 
tell them. The one portion of M. Donnay’s work to 
which no exception can be taken is his witty and de- 
lightful prologue. The other version is not nearly as 
well known as it deserves, and if Mr. Beecham wants 
to win, even more than he has already won, the grati- 
tude of musicians, it is ready to his hand. I refer to 
Schubert’s beautiful little opera ‘* Der hausliche 
Krieg *’, with a text by J. F. Castelli. Here the scene 
is placed in the Middle Ages. Ludmilla, wife of Graf 
Heribert von Liidenstein, corresponds to Lysistrata, and 
concocts a similar plan to prevent her husband and those 
of the other ladies from ever going to the Crusades 
again. In this case the husbands discover the plot and 
play the same game upon their wives. The women 
finally assume armour, and swear they will accompany 
their husbands to war if they cannot prevent their going, 
and the latter of course are compelled to promise to 
remain at home rather than go abroad on such con- 
ditions. The work ends with the thoroughly German 
reflection that love and tenderness are woman’s best 
weapons. No doubt this version of Aristophanes’ plot 
sounds rather silly, but anyone who heard it under Herr 
Mottl at Carlsruhe will know that it is quite fascinating. 
A successful German translation of the ‘* Lysistrata ”’ 
has also, I am told, been plaved at the Kammertheater 
in Berlin and elsewhere in Germany, but I have not been 
so fortunate as to see it. 

It is certainly courageous to attempt to adapt for the 
use of a Strand audience a play of which an excellent 
authority has said that ‘* the very argument could not 
be explicitly stated in modern society ’’. Modern 
society, in this country at any rate, requires that the 
statement should be inexplicit and that the audience 
should be allowed to add, if it thinks fit or if the addition 
is unavoidable, the dots and crosses which the author 
has omitted. In this case the watering-down has been 
done with very considerable skill. Unlike M. Donnay, 
the anonymous adaptor has followed the order of inci- 
dents in the original almost exactly. His medium of 
translation is pantomime metre, and his style a very 
creditable imitation of Mr. Gilbert Murray’s, not ex- 
cluding the latter’s occasional lapses into pseudo-Swin- 
burne. Sometimes he forgets himself so far as to 
insert a cheap jest which is not in the original, such as 
the retort ‘‘ Is vours like that? ’’ when the objection is 
raised by one of the characters that if the wives refuse 
their husbands the husbands may go elsewhere for con- 
solation, and a rather fatuous remark about sitting on 
the body of a white horse for the purpose of taking the 
oath. The text is expanded in the rather unnecessary 
fashion to which we are accustomed in classical trans- 
lations, and sometimes the adaptor launches into a 
composition of his own, as in Lysistrata’s address to 
the wine-cup. It is curious to find in so scholarly a 
piece of work a misapprehension as to the way in which 
Myrrhine is usually pronounced. One is almost re- 
minded of the attempts made last week by the critics of 
Tiefland to spell ‘‘ Feudalismo The weak point 
of the original play is the sudden discarding of the main 
plot and the conversion of the action into a rough-and- 
tumble struggle between the women inside the Acropolis 
and the men outside, followed after a long interval by 
the resumption of the main plot with the very risqué 
scene between Myrrhine and Cinesias and the rather 
abrupt arrival of the ambassadors and the making of 
peace. The adaptor could not do anything to remedy 
this, but he has endeavoured to relieve the monotony of 
the central portion by intercalating two curtains. 
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The staging of the whole is quite admirable, whether 
one regards the scenery, the dressing, the grouping or 
the lighting. London has witnessed few more pic- 
turesque scenes than the final tableau; if only the 
ambassadors would moderate their voices a little, it 
would be perfect. Everyone from Miss Kingston down- 
wards seems to know exactly what they ought to do 
and to do it. Aristophanes might be somewhat sur- 
prised at the modest behaviour of his interpreters, but 
I feel sure that he would enjoy the spectacle. The only 
thing which he would not enjoy would be the so-called 
Greek music. 


A POSTSCRIPT TO PATER’S ‘‘ RENAISSANCE ”’, 
By LAuRENCE BINyON. 


[* reviewing Mr. Finberg’s book on Turner a fort- 

night ago, I touched on the questions which the 
theory of art there expounded open up; and before the 
autumn exhibitions come on us in their full tide, I 
should like to discuss those questions a little more fully. 

Mr. Finberg asserts that the contemporary criticism 
of art is bankrupt. He does not say whether he means 
that all the sufficiently various views about art reflected 
in published opinion are equally in this condition. If 
he means that writers are too prone to reduce criticism 
to an affair of personal likes and dislikes, I agree with 
him ; but the view which he is perpetually attacking is 
the view that a painting should be the direct and un- 
sophisticated record of a momentary impression on 
the senses, and that anything else is more or less 
“insincere ’’. Mr. Finberg, I dare say, would main- 
tain that no painting of any value is of this character. 
But there is room for this kind as for other kinds of art; 
it all depends on the man who receives and communi- 
cates the impression. In one case it will be a mere 
record of the optical nerve, empty of meaning as of joy- 
giving power; in another case the result will leave us 
enriched with all a master’s heightened subtlety of 
seeing, with an indefinable glow of feeling caught from 
what the painter has felt himself and by his manner of 
handling his material, or some still less analysable 
means, brought home to us. With some painters see- 
ing is a kind of feeling, a kind of thinking. On the 
other hand, to limit pictorial art to this sort of painting, 
even at its finest, is insane. Few probably, when chal- 
lenged, would maintain the limitation. But certainly 
there is a tendency to regard this type of painting as 
in some sort the ideal type. 


Current criticism of art, I should say, to speak of the. 


general fashion, not the exception, derives from Pater’s 
essay on the school of Giorgione, helped out by the 
memory of some of Whistler’s witty sayings. Now 
Pater’s essay is an excellent starting-point for one who 
wishes to appreciate the arts, just as Whistler’s 
epigrams often hit the nail on the head with remarkable 
precision ; but at second or third hand the ideas sug- 
gested by these originals are apt to become blunted, 
vague and flaccid. To Pater we owe the use in criticism 
of art of the word “‘ literary ’’, since so unthinkingly 
repeated ; to Pater indirectly and to Whistler directly 
we owe the notion of employing musical terms for pic- 
torial qualities ; and what was once a useful corrective, 
full of right suggestion, has been hackneyed into stale- 
ness. Since original doctrines always tend to become 
perverted and obscured in use, let us return for a 
moment to Pater and see what he really said. 

‘* All art constantly aspires towards the condition of 
music.’’ Whether this is true or not I am too ignorant 
of music to decide; but when Pater says that the ideal 
condition of art is for the matter to be inseparable from 
the form, I understand and agree. As interpreted by 
other people, however, it seems to me that this saying 
has been made to express the theory that perfection lies 
not in the perfect melting of matter into form but in the 
emptying of matter from form. Not fusion but attenu- 
ation has been proclaimed the principle, as if the ideal 
achievement of art were an arabesque devoid of ulterior 
meaning. Pater does not say this. What he is em- 
phasising is the extreme importance of the sensuous 


element in all the arts; on the fact, which we have only 
to consult experience to verify, that by appeal to some- 
thing in us which lies deeper than everyday conscious- 
ness, or than language can articulate, sounds, forms and 
colours, ordered by creative genius, move and affect 
us more powerfully than abstract ideas, however 
exalted, expressed and explainable by pure intelligence ; 
nay more, that ideas only inspire and impress us when 
embodied in rhythmical form of one kind or another. 
But far from drawing the conclusion made by Pater him- 
self that the lyric, for instance, is ‘‘ the highest and 
most complete form of poetry ’’ and the painting which, 
corresponds to the lyric the highest and most complete 
form of pictorial art, I maintain that the richer, the 


more complex and more significant the material fused: 


in the form, the greater and more splendid the work of 
art, the higher and completer the triumph of the artist. 
I will not admit that any lyric is more perfect in its 
fusion of the elements it contains than the ‘‘ Agamem- 
non ’’ or *‘ King Lear ’’, or any painting of an im- 
pression than the ‘‘ Bacchus and Ariadne ’’. More 
than this: the best works in a slight kind have been 
produced, for the most part, not by those who limited 
themselves to such forms but by those who brought to 
these the rich experience gained upon more complex 
themes. Perhaps the most memorable landscapes have: 
been made by figure-painters. 

Pater’s language has also led to misconceptions 
where he writes of ‘‘ a merely poetical, or what may 
be called literary interest ’’, for he defines this interest 
in painting or sculpture as ‘‘ addressed to the pure in- 
telligence ’’. What he means here is the interest in the 
matter of a work of art which can be distinguished and 
separated from the interest in the form. But poetry is 
in precisely the same condition with painting in this 
regard. It is never addressed to the pure intelligence. 
This passage is the weak point of that beautiful essay. 

Elsewhere in the same volume Pater often uses a 
fruitful phrase which very aptly suggests the primary 
relation of the artist to his material; he writes of the 
‘* virtue ’’ which is in things, in landscapes, in human 
character, in the sense we give to the word in speaking 
of ‘‘a herb, a wine, a gem’; and it is this special 
‘* virtue ’’ which the artist draws out from his material. 
For though in a sense it is true that, as Mr. Finberg 
writes of Turner, ‘‘ natural facts ’’ become in the 
making of a work of art ‘‘ the symbols of mere ideas and 
emotions ’’, there must be some vital relation between 
the facts, the concrete stuff, and the ideas or emotions of 
the artist; and at times in Turner’s work, as often in 
that of lesser artists, this vital relation was lost. The 
artist expresses reality by identifying himself with the 
genius of the nature he contemplates, at the same time 
that by ordering and recomposing these essential 
elements he makes them in their turn expressive of his 
own mind. 


LACROSSE. 


HERE is little fear of lacrosse, with all its subtlety 
and vigour, becoming popular and professional in 
England. A novelty, of course, is a novelty, and the 
gapers were tickled by the Crystal Palace show and 
Brunton’s Mid-Victorian Red Indians. But a new idea 
is another matter. The game died in Scotland; lived a 
short life in Ireland; was killed almost at once in 
Sheffield ; and now in London it quietly exists. Man- 
chester only does it honour ; in the west it is struggling ; 
it exists at three schools and the Universities. The 
new idea, in fact, has had rather much to fight. It 
is not here as in Canada, where the game is indigenous 
and there is no national cricket to compete with. Here 
it has been relegated to the winter; and even then it 
has a rival in football. : 
The chief reason why the game does not attract 1s 
that (in the south at least) it is not efficiently played. 
It is a subtle game, and it should be the prettiest. 
When not, it is the ugliest. We have already indicated 
the first mistake. It is played in the winter. It is 
obviously absurd that a game played in rubber boots— 
a game depending on spring and quickness to turn— 
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should be played on muddy, heavy grounds. Lacrosse 
is a summer game. Then the ball is smaller than a 
cricket ball and dark; the player wants a good light. 
And how, in a November gloom, the spectator is ex- 
pected to follow its rapid flight from one crosse to 
another and understand the intention behind the 
manceuvre it is difficult to say, especially as half-a-dozen 
other crosses are being flicked about and in positions 
similar to those of these two. If an unaccustomed 
spectator loses sight of the ball, the search may as 
well be given up till a goal is scored. 

The game also suffers at present from a confusion 
of styles. The old English game was one of free- 
passing in mid-field, a run down the wing, and a pass 
in towards goal. The Canadians beat us by skill and 
experience; but the deduction was drawn that our 
method was wrong. ‘The experts decided to omit mid- 
field play and get the ball near goal anyhow. Others 
do not agree to this, or at any rate do not carry it out. 
No one has a really clear conception of the game. There 
is also the old tactical question of individualism as 
against combinaticn. One man makes it a rule never 
to run round an opponent, another always tries to; 
what is wanted is judgment. In this case it is indi- 
vidual brains that count. But to determine the larger 
question we want a man in command of a team who 
knows the formula, and knows also that no formula js 
of rigid authority. In fact, the theory of the game is 
not fully developed. Once it is developed and under- 
stood, then it can be knocked on the head in practice 
by intelligent opportunism. It was only when the 
theory of mechanically precise combination was fully 
accepted that Mr. Adrian Stoop was able to improve on 
it. Then England beat Wales. 

But these are the higher flights. More to the point 
is the extraordinary difficulty of the alphabet. Men 
won't take up a game that requires ten years to learn, 
and the onlooker suffers when not two per cent. of 
players ever half master the technique. That stick 
with the gut net has to become as much a part of the 
player as the bicycle is of the trick rider before play 
can be in question. The most important part of the 
player is his head, with which to initiate movements 
and grasp accidents. He has no time to consider. 
The next move—the essence of which should be that 
his friends expect it and his immediate opponent does 
not—should be decided upon before the ball reaches 
him, while he is making the dash to meet it. Then 
he must put his move instantaneouly into action. Yet 
many people’s chief anxiety—all this referring mainiy to 
attack play, which is notoriously harder than defence— 
is to catch the ball; and more than half the first-class 
players can only throw accurately and sharply from one 
side. Instead of being an instrument the crosse is 
mistress. 

Initiative and skill are not enough. The game being 
the fiercest and most continuously active, a man to 
play it must be in perfect condition and of good 
physique. It is no wonder, then, that the standard is 
not always reached. Yet there is no need to be too 
severe, for, though the ideal game will never be played, 
and twelve perfect players will never be got together, 
many teams—Hampstead, Catford, West London— 
provide games in which two or three are gathered 
together ; and the occasional flashes are worth waiting 
for—at least to one who understands. 


SHINGLE VEGETATION. 
By THE Rev. Canon Vaucuan. 


HE most remarkable feature of the Suffolk coast 
which stretches for some fifty miles from Land- 
guard Point at the mouth of the Orwell to the denes 
of Lowestoft is the vast accumulation of shingle which 
_in places guards the shore. Not only is there the 
famous ‘‘ shelf ’’ running between Aldeburgh and the 
North Vere, which for twelve miles or more separates 
the river from the sea, and which, except for a coast- 
guard station and the Orford lighthouse, is destitute 
of any habitation, but at Baudsey Ferry, at Shingle 


Street, where the black-boarded red-tiled fishermen’s 
cottages are entirely surrounded by shingle, at Wal- 
berswick, at Easton and Benacre, considerable stretches 
of shingle may be seen. Here and there, it is true, the 
shingle gives way to sand-dunes, and at Felixstowe, 
Dunwich, Southwold, and again between Kessingland 
and Lowestoft some low-lying sandy cliffs—the haunt 
of myriads of sand-martins in summertime—are met 
with; yet on the whole the shingle may fairly be re- 
garded as the characteristic feature of the Suffolk 
shore. 

It would seem to be almost impossible that any 
vegetation could manage to exist on the bare surface 
of the shingle beach ; and yet the shingle, like the sand- 
dunes and the meal-marshes, has a distinct flora of its 
own. It is not a rich flora, if richness be reckoned 
according to the number of species, but it can boast 
of several plants of unusual interest and beauty. In- 
deed, one of the most striking plants in the British flora 
loves to put forth its delicate blossoms on the naked 
shingle. There is perhaps no more beautiful wild 
flower than the yellow horned-poppy, with its hoary 
foliage and large delicate petals and “‘ long huskes 
or cods, crooked like an horne or cornet ’’, which may 
be found more or less along the Suffolk shore. I was 
struck with its abundance in certain places. At Slaugh- 
den Quay—sacred to the memory of George Crabbe— 
where a small cluster of dilapidated cottages occupy 
the pebble beach, the plant was making a brave show. 
Several of the fishermen’s houses are in ruins, and, 
half buried in the shingle, bore witness to the fury of 
the storms; but on the very crest of the naked ridge 
the flowers were blooming in profusion. In still more 
lavish abundance did | find the yellow horned-poppy on 
the wide stretch of sand and shingle between Benacre 
Broad and the sea. At one spot, some forty yards or 
more in length, there was a thick jungle of this beauti- 
ful plant, while close by were several fine patches of 
the pale purple sea-rocket in full flower on the bare 
stones. 

Another choice species of shingle vegetation is the 
rare and handsome sea-pea. It is a local plant, to be 
found only in a few counties of Great Britain, where 
its chief habitat is the Chesil Beach in Dorset and on 
the shingle of the Suffolk coast. The fact of its 
flourishing on the barren ‘‘ beach, where nether grew 
grasse, nor any earth was ever seen ”’, excited much 
curiosity in early days, and when, at a time of grievous 
dearth in the reign of Queen Mary, a great quantity 
of this ‘‘ peason was discovered by the seaside all of 
hard stone and pibble, called in those parts a shelfe, 
lying betweene the townes of Orford and Aldborough, 
whereof the poore people gathered above an hundred 
quarters ’’, we learn from Stowe’s Chronicle that all 
men counted it for a miracle. The ‘‘ miracle ’’ has 
not yet exhausted itself. On the dreary ‘‘ shelfe ’’ of 
shingle towards Orford lighthouse the sea-pease or 
peason, as the old writers call it, still flourishes as in 
the sixteenth century, and in many places along the 
shore the dull grey surface of the pebble beach is 
relieved by bright patches of this beautiful plant. I 
have also met with it at Felixstowe, at Shingle Street, 
at Aldeburgh where Crabbe gathered specimens for 
his herbarium, and on several spots between Dunwich 
and Walberswick. 

This last stretch of seashore produces several interest- 
ing species of shingle vegetation. A wide belt of 
pebbles, in places: mingled with sand, separates the sea 
from the Westwood marshes. On this exposed ridge, 
some four miles in length, the haunt of the ringed 
plover and the lesser tern, a large number of plants 
flourish. The yellow horned-poppy is again strongly 
in evidence, though not in such abundance as on 
Benacre denes. With it will be seen tall red spikes of 
rumex, large compact cushions of the pink sea-milkwort, 
and spreading tangles of sea-bect. The dainty sea- 
campion is plentiful in places, especially towards 
Walberswick,' and all along the beach are scattered 
plants of the uncommon clammy senecio, an unattrac- 
tive species but interesting on account of its rarity, 
and one characteristic of the Suffolk shore. Where 
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sand mixes with the shingle the beautiful glaucous sea- 
holly is plentiful, with yellow sedum, and restharrow, 
and hare’s-foot trefoil, and various kinds of maritime 
grasses. In several places the great yellow ragwort was 
very conspicuous, and I also noticed plants of the rose- 
coloured willow-herb and of the exquisite sky-blue 
chicory. Strange to say, there was one clump of the 
true samphire (Crithmum maritimum) growing on the 
shingle. This aromatic plant, which yields the well- 
known condiment, is usually found on sea-cliffs as at 
Dover and at Freshwater in the Isle of Wight, but in the 
only two places where it is to be scen in Suffolk it 
flourishes on the bare pebbly beach. So with the reflexed 
stonecrop, usually associated with rocks, or ancient ruins 
as at Walberswick and Covehithe, but in several places 
along the coast it carpets the shingle with its bright 
and handsome yellow flowers. 

An old writer speaks of the seakale or colewort as 
‘* growing naturally upon the baych and brims of the 
sea, where there is no earth to be seen, but sand and 
rolling pibble stones ’’, and another mentions that 
‘** very good Coleworts come up yearly out of the stony 
heaps ’’ along the Suffolk shore. The plant has now 
become very rare in Suffolk, and the county Flora even 
states that it is ‘‘ believed to be extinct ’’, but I found 
several plants between Dunwich and Walberswick last 
summer. This stretch of coast seems to be the most 
northern station in Great Britain for that very hand- 
some and conspicuous plant, the sea-spurge. Here 
it may be seen springing up out of the shingle in 
luxuriant profusion. It sometimes even assumes the 
size of a small bush, and I counted as many as thirty 
stems rising from a single root. In the olden times the 
family of spurge or ‘‘ Tithymale ’’ played an important 
part in domestic medicine, and the ‘‘ strongest kinde of 
Tithymale and of greatest force is ’’, we learn, “‘ that 
of the sea’’. In confirmation whereof John Gerard the 
herbalist relates his personal experience. ‘* Some ”’, 
he says, ‘‘ write by report of others, that it enflameth 
exceedingly, but my selfe speak by experience; for 
walking along the sea coast at Lee in Essex, with a 
Gentleman called Mr. Rich, dwelling in the same 
towne, I tooke but one drop of it into my mouth; which 
neverthelesse did so inflame and swell in my throte 
that I hardly escaped with my life. And in like case was 
the Gentleman, which caused us to take our horses, 
and poste for our lives unto the next farme house to 
drinke Some milke to quench the extremitie of our heat, 
which then ceased.’”’ 

In former years other and rarer plants were occasion- 
ally to be found on the pebbles of the shore, and among 
the extinct plants of Great Britain must be included 
one or two members of our scanty shingle vegetation. 
A creeping vetch, with solitary pale blue flowers, a 
near relative to the yellow Vicia lutea which I found 
blooming plentifully among the pebbles at Landguard 
Point, formerly grew on the long belt of shingle between 
Weymouth and Abbotsbury, but the plant has been lost 
for many years. The same is also true of Diotis mari- 
tima, the sea cotton-seed or cudweed. At the begin- 
ning of the last century George Crabbe found it on the 
long beach of stones near the Orford lighthouse. 
Formerly this choice plant, ‘‘ gtowing much about a 
handful high, with leaves thicke upon the stalkes, very 
white, soft, and woolly ’’, was to be seen on various 
parts of the coast. Ray found it in several places on 
the coast of Wales; it was recorded from the Isle of 
Wight, and Gerard saw it ‘‘ growing at a place called 
Merezey, six miles from Colchester, neere unto the sea 
side ’’. It has now disappeared from all these locali- 
ties, and must, it is feared, be included among our 
extinct species. Still, with such striking plants as the 
sea-poppy, the sea-kale or colewort, the sea-spurge, 
and the sea-pea, and, it may be added, the sea-holly, 
which, while more at home on the sand-dunes, does 
not disdain the pebbles of the beach, the members 
of our shingle flora need not fear comparison with 
species that favour more sheltered situations. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RUINED COUNTRY HOUSES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
27 West Park Gardens, Kew, 7 October 1910. 


Sir,—Now that the estates of our lords and gentle- 
men are beginning to come to the hammer we can 
fully appreciate the story of the two owls told by 
Nizami and other Eastern writers. . 

An Owl of Basra visited an Owl of Mosul and said, 
‘‘ I propose to marry your daughter, provided that you 
give her, as dower, six of the deserted and ruined 
country houses which you frequent ’’. ‘‘ I cannot do 
as you wish just at this moment ’’, replied the Owl of 
Mosul; ‘* but if the present Vizier continues in power 
I shall shortly be able to give you thrice as many ruins. 
as you ask for.’’ A bystander overheard this conversa- 
tion, and reported it to the King, who, not being 
blessed with a House of Commons, at once deposed his 
Vizier and put him to the torture, thus bringing to 
naught the matrimonial schemes of the Owl of Basra. 

Yours obediently, 
H. W. L. Hime (Lieut.-Col.). 


AGENT AND VALUER TOO. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


London, 14 October 1910. 

Sir,—Some queer ideas of the official proprieties 
seem to prevail in connexion with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
land valuation. How is it that some valuers are acting 
also as agents for the private property which they will 
have to value, and are thus making money from two 
sources for one job? 

Here is a case. A lady who owns some property 
receives from her agent a suggestion that he is pre- 
pared to fill in Form No. 4 for her on payment of a 
small fee. He asks for information which, though he 
is her agent, is not in his possession, and keeps back 
the forms to fill in when he has all the data. The offer 
is declined, and it then appears that the agent is him- 
self the valuation officer to whom returns have to be 
made. 

Are not the two parts of private agent and public 
valuer of one property a little incongruous, to put it 
mildly? Can he be impartial if he is in the pay of both 
the State and the individual? Can he serve both with 
unqualified loyalty assuming there is any sort of diffi- 
culty? Is it right that he should prepare the evidence 
and then sit in judgment on it? Somerset House ought 
surely to lay down some rule against this sort of thing. 

Yours truly, 
LANDOWNER. 


THE LEAGUE OF YOUNG CONSERVATIVES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
3 Clifford’s Inn, Temple Bar E.C. 
8 October 

Sir,—Will you, with your usual courtesy, allow me 
to explain to your readers the object of the League of 
Young Conservatives? This organisation has been 
formed for the purpose of preserving and promoting the 
policy of the old Conservative party. Tariff Reform is 
one of the main planks in our constitution, for we 
believe that the rising generation will be the gainers 
by an alteration in our fiscal policy, which lessens the 
stress of foreign competition in the home markets. 

We are fighting for freedom of property, and freedom 
from the growing evil of fast-multiplying Government 
officials. Radicals and Socialists cry ‘‘ Freedom and 
liberty ’’, but at every stage seek to control our lives. 
and purses by the creation of more officials. 

In furtherance of the objects of our society, it is pro- 
posed: (1) To promote the establishment of debating 
classes all over the kingdom. (2) To establish a system 
of interchange of information and papers on various 
subjects; also an interchange of speakers to assist 
in winter campaigns in neighbouring constituencies. 
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1 shall be pleased to supply further particulars to 
inquirers on application. 

Our president, Lord Willoughby de Broke, is at pre- 
sent engaged in organising a special Conservative 
campaign in all the chief industrial centres, with the 
object of calling on all members of the party and its 
leaders to make a steady frontal attack on the Radical 
position both in and out of Parliament. 

I am yours faithfully, 
FreperIck J. CoRBETT 
(Organising Secretary). 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


3 Clifford’s Inn, Temple Bar E.C. 
12 October 1910. 


Sir,—In connexion with the above letter an im- 
pression seems to exist that there is some connexion 
between the ‘‘ Reveille ’’ movement with which Lord 
Willoughby de Broke and Mr. Page Croft are associated 
and the League of Young Conservatives. 

I should like to state that this is not the case. 

Yours faithfully, 
Louis VINCENT. 


SHAKESPEARE AND GAMMON. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—May I express a hope that the anti-Shakespeare 
theory may be allowed to die, as the Flat-Earth and 
British-Israel theories died? To argue against it only 
keeps it alive; and we want the matter dead and buried 
before the Tercentenary Commemoration in 1916. And 
I should like to offer a few suggestions to Shake- 
speareans who think they ought not to let the anti- 
Shakespearean arguments’”’ pass unanswered. It 
should not be forgotten that several claimants have been 
put forward; Sir Anthony Shirley, the Earl of Rutland, 
the Earl of Derby, as well as Francis Bacon have each 
and all had their advocate for the honour of having 
written Shakespeare’s works and being ashamed of the 
deed. Also to pit Shakespeare against Bacon is a 
tactical mistake ; to name the other claimants is more 
judicious. It is difficult to keep serious when discussing 
this question, but to abstain from irony is advisable, as 
your opponents are hardly likely to understand it: Above 
all, the fact that Shakespeare was an experienced actor, 
writing to display the powers of a particular company, 
should be continually emphasised. ‘* Bacon-Shake- 
speareans ’’ is a better term than ‘‘ Baconians ’’; the 
real Baconians (such as Spedding, Abbott, Church, 
learned in Bacon’s works) have laughed as much as 
anybody at the idea that Bacon could have written any- 
thing of Shakespeare's. I commend these considera- 
tions to the notice of Shakespeareans. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. D. 


BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 

13 Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 13 October 1910. 

Sir,—Your anonymous correspondent ‘‘ A Confirmed 
Shakespearean *’, who so unwisely criticises Sir William 
Dugdale’s drawing of the original Stratford monument 
of Shakespeare which is shown in his ‘‘ History of 
Warwickshire 1656’, has evidently never taken the 
pains to examine Mrs. C. C. Stopes’ ‘‘ True Story of 
the Stratford Bust ’’ which appeared in the ‘‘ Monthly 
Review "’, April 1904. Had he done so he would not 
have ventured to trouble you and your readers with his 
absurdities. He very wisely, however, carefully avoids 
referring to the Droeshunt portrait on the title-page of 
the Great Folio of the Plays, 1623, which is known 
as the ‘‘ authentic ”’ (that is the ‘‘ authorised ’’) portrait 
of Shakespeare. Every tailor will tell him that this 
ridiculous figure is clothed in an impossible coat cun- 
ningly composed of the back of the left arm of a coat 
buttoned on to the front of the left arm of acoat. Every 
tailor will tell him that this very clever drawing cannot 
be a mistake or an accident, but is drawn with exceeding 
skill. It is in fact shown as the frontispiece of the 


Plays to tell those capable of comprehending that the 
figure put for Shakespeare is a mere dummy. An 
examination of a good early print or of the excellent 
photo. reproduction in my book ‘* Bacon is Shake- 
speare ’’ will convince anyone who has eyes to see that 
the face is not a real face, but a mere mask. The dark 
line showing the outline of the mask is quite clear, while 
the ear is certainly not an ear. It is rounded instead of 
hollowed out, something like the outside of a ‘‘ shoe- 
horn ’’, in order to contain and cover any real ear that 
might be behind it. Therefore it is also certain that 
the lines ‘* To the Reader ’’ which describe it must of 
necessity, be intended to tell us, as they in fact quite 
clearly do-.tell us, that the graver has ‘‘ outdone ”’ the 
life and ‘‘ hidden ’’ the face, and it is for that reason 
that these lines so distinctly say ‘* Reader, looke not 
on his picture but his booke ’’. The dummy is of course 
put as the frontispiece of the Plays to tell us that 
William Shakespeare, of Stratford-on-Avon, gentleman, 
is a mere mask, a left hand, a pseudonym, for the real 
author, Francis Bacon. I may perhaps here add that 
there are one or two other frontispieces likewise drawn 
by the same Martin Droeshunt who so cleverly drew the 
revealing ‘* portrait of Shakespeare ’’ in order to reveal 
to those capable of understanding that if they look at 
the engraving with a ‘‘ glancing eye ’’ they will per- 
ceive that the real author is Bacon, although the book 
is known under another distinguished name. 

It is also desirable to refer your readers to Ben 
Jonson’s medallion bust in Westminster Abbey, which 
is cunningly clothed in a left-handed coat : 

** Oh rare Ben Jonson what a turncoat grown, 

Thou ne’er wast such till thou wert clad in stone ; 
But let not this disturb thy spirite, 
A future age shall put thy buttons right.”’ 


ae 


This also cannot be an accident. No sculptor could 
clothe a bust in a left-handed coat unless he had been 
supplied with a trick model coat. The object and 
purpose of this left-handed coat is evidently to reveal 
the little-known fact that Ben Jonson, who was for so 
long Bacon’s trusted foreman, served also as his left 
hand, under whose pseudonym Bacon himself wrote. 
Yours etc. 
Epwin Durninc-LAWRENCE. 


“IRISH CONSPIRACIES.”’ 
‘* Queensbury ’’, King’s Avenue, S.W. 
11 October 1910. 


Sir,—I am quite grateful for the, in many respects, 
admirable review of my book ‘* Irish Conspiracies ”’ 
that appears in your issue of 20 August. Indeed, I have 
no complaint in regard to the criticism, although I 
should have thought that the introductory paragraphs 
to the chapter you say ‘‘ leaves the reader in doubt 
whether it is meant for history or for invention ’’ would 
have made it plain that I was telling the story of a wit 
to illustrate contradictory characteristics that exist in 
certain classes of the Irish peasantry. 

But why, oh why, did you embellish my name, through- 
out the’notice, with an addition it has known nothing of 
for fifty years? Believe me, 1, and my publishers, and 
the printers of my book, all tried to reproduce my name 
correctly, and the result was quite satisfactory to all of 
us as it appeared on the title page of the work. 

Yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK Morr Bussy. 


THE CRESCENT MOON. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 

5 October, 1910. 
Sir,—A correspondent lately called attention to the 
curious references .in fiction to the crescent moon, 
describing its appearance at impossible hours of the 
night. I was amused to read in ‘‘ A Corner of the 
West ’”’, ‘‘ the thin crescent of a new moon was creep- 
ing up from behind the distant hills.’’ The time was 

evening twilight. 
Yours faithfully, 
F. H. 
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REVIEWS. 


REWARDS AND FAIRIES. 


Rewards and Fairies.” By Rudyard Kipling. With 
Illustrations by Frank Craig. London: Macmillan. 
1910. 6s. 


R. KIPLING takes the title of his new book from 
‘* The Fairies’ Farewell ’’ of Richard Corbet, 
that jolly prelate who is the subject of some of Aubrey’s 
most re-readable pages. Mr. Kipling does well not to 
quote any of the verses of this singularly English poem, 
‘beginning 
‘* Farewell rewards and fairies ! 
Good housewives now may say ; 
For now foule sluts in dairies 
Doe fare as well as they ; 
And though they sweepe their hearths no less 
Than mayds were wont to doe, 
Yet who of late for cleanliness 
Finds sixe-pence in her shoe? ”’ 


Had he printed this or the verse ending with 


** When Tom came home from labour 
Or Ciss to milking rose, 
Then merrily went their tabour, 
And nimbly went their toes ’’— 
“he could scarce have expected the usual recognition of 
his own diminished verses, here to be found, as before, 
one at the beginning and one at the end of each tale. 
There are eleven tales, and in all of them reappear Dan 
and Una and Puck of Pook’s Hill. The children, 
though a year older, serve as well for an immediate 
excuse to Mr. Kipling to tell his tales of the past. The 
children go out to see an otter or meet a woodman, 
and Puck appears, and straightway they begin to talk 
with Queen Elizabeth or another; or Puck does the 
talking while the children see and hear. If this be well 
done, then the end of Corbet’s poem may be changed 
and Mr. Kipling’s name _ substituted for William 
Churn’s : 
‘* To William all give audience, 
And pray yee for his noddle, 
For all the fairies’ evidence 
Were lost, if it were addle ”’. 


But probably this change will be approved only by 
readers so much under the spell of Mr. Kipling’s power 
and reputation as to accept everything with awestricken 
gratitude. Nor is the temptation to do this very slight. 
His manner is the same; if anything, it is stronger. 
This is the very voice that resounded in the best tales. 
The style, as of old, is a mixture of Bible, Ballad and 
Cockney English. Here are the same harsh strength and 
melting softness. The invention is excellent. An old 
mason of Henry the Seventh’s time comes into the 
village builder’s shop while the boy Dan is there, and 
tells how he saved the King a few pounds and was 
knighted for it. A Neolithic man, the first of the Down 
men to get an iron knife, describes how the wolves fled 
and men bowed down to him. A knight of Henry the 
First relates the story of a King’s hunting, where the 
Saxon beaters nearly revolted because of an old weak 
man who, being brought before the King, turns out 
to be Harold the son of Godwin. 

The machinery of Puck and the children is tiresome 
and unnecessary. Sometimes, it is true, one of the 
children bears a considerable part in the tale; but as a 
rule they are only a pretext, and after each introduction 
we are more and more disturbed by the perfunctory use 
of Puck’s magic to call spirits from the vasty deep of 
Mr. Kipling’s historical knowledge. We soon cease, 
as a matter of course, to expect illusion, but by this 
childish artifice are prevented from taking the fictions 
entirely on their merits. We know that it is Mr. 
Kipling’s tender heart which says ‘‘ So the three sat 
down, cheek by wet cheek, telling over their farewells 
till morning light ’’; then why attribute it to Puck? 
Puck, it seems, took away the children’s memory of all 


their walks and conversations with people of the past ; 
so each time Mr. Kipling has to meet this difficulty and 


tell us, e.g., that a second after Queen Elizabeth has, 


left them Dan was doing just as he was doing before 
she came and Una saying ‘‘ There wasn’t anyone in the 
Shaw after all’’. This difficulty must have been 
created in order to explain how their experiences, 
though extraordinary, did not trouble the children. He 
does not mind an incredible invention, but it must not 
spoil or interfere with everyday life. His penalty is 
the reader’s incredulity at so many points that it is 
hard to do the writer justice. 

As to the tales themselves, abstracted as far as pos- 
sible from their setting, they are full of incident, cos- 
tume, etc., and of dialogue—Mr. Kipling is never afraid 
of dialogue. But we suspect that they are an outcome 
of the modern desire to make history interesting and 
‘“real’’. They are thoroughly well galvanised; Mr. 
Kipling’s stirring manner and private opinions are all 
over them; but they have not begun to live. He can- 
not quite bring Elizabeth before us, calling herself 
‘* Harry’s daughter ’’,-or taking off her cloak and 
dancing before the children, or saying that dancing 
‘* gives a woman alone among men or her enemies time 
to think how she shall win or—lose. A woman can only 
work in man’s playtime. Heigho!’’—or the master 
mason at the point of death by his enemy’s knife telling 
that enemy a tale: ‘‘ I believed it to be the last tale 
I'd ever tell top of mortal earth, and I would not put out 
bad work before I left the lodge. All art’s one art, as 
I said. My Spirits, d’you see, were catched up in 
a high, solemn exaltation, and I saw all earth’s 
vanities foreshortened and little, laid out below me like 
a town from a cathedral scaffolding ’’—or the Neolithic 
man, who knows as much anthropology as Mr. Kipling, 
saying : ‘‘ As we walked over the grass my Mother’s 
brother—the Chief on the Man’s Side—he took off his 
Chief’s necklace of yellow sea-stones . . . .’’ What is 
fatal is that it is nearly always possible, if not com- 
pulsory, to see, quite distinct from one another, Mr. 
Kipling’s subject and his treatment. Hence, with all 
the stridency and bustle, there is little life. ‘ 

Of the poems, one or two are vigorous in Mr. 
Kipling’s usual clear-cut archaic manner and iron sen- 
tentiousness, but he frequently spoils his effects by a 
mysterious kind of nonsense peculiarly his own. The 
first verse of ‘‘ A Charm ’”’, for example, seems to be 
pure nonsense : 


‘* Take of English earth as much 
As either hand may rightly clutch. 
In the taking of it breathe 
Prayer for all who lie beneath— 
Not the great nor well bespoke, 
But the mere uncounted folk 
Of whose life and death is none 
Report or lamentation— 

Lay that earth upon thy heart, 
And thy sickness shall depart ”’. 


This will be accepted by those who know that Mr. 
Kipling is a downright strong man and no long-haired 
poet, whereas if a real poem superficially resembling 
this had been put before them with no recommendation 
it would count as nonsense. Again, to show ‘* how 
very little since things was made Things have altered 
in the shipwright’s trade ’’, he has a set of verses where 
an old stranger comes to Blackwall Basin and shows 
the men that he knows their trade as well as they ; and, 
asked his name, he replies : 


‘* It might be Japhet, it might be Shem, 
Or it might be Ham (though his skin was dark), 
Whereas it is Noah, commanding the Ark ’’. 


Just so, the old man learned in bricklaying replies : 


‘* It might be Lot or Methusalem, 
Or it might be Moses (a name J hate), 
Whereas it is Pharaoh, surnamed the Great ’’. 


Another case is ‘‘ A St. Helena Lullaby ’’, where, as 
so often in Mr. Kipling’s poems, we have no idea who 
is supposed to be speaking. Added to this there are 
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many words used simply to fill up the line, as, for 

example, the last half of 

‘The South across the water underneath a setting 


said of S. Helena. And in ‘‘ Philadelphia *’ what is the 
meaning of the words ‘‘ Never say I didn’t give you 
warning *’? and who speaks them? There are 
numerous other absurdities which we can only suppose 
are due to the jig and rant of his verse getting into 
Mr. Kipling’s head to the detriment of his reason ; but 
they are also absurdities inseparable from his manner 
and in several cases closely interwoven throughout the 
whole of a poem. We should suggest the substitution 
of ‘*‘ Hey derry down "’, or ‘* Butter and eggs and a 
pound of cheese *’, or ‘‘ With my dumble dum dollykin 
dumble dum day "’, or some other cheerful nonsense 
which has no affectation of mystery any more than of 
sense about it. 


HEINRICH HEINE. 


“Heinrich Heine's Memoirs.” Edited by Gustav 
Karpeles. Translated by Gilbert Cannan. London: 
Heinemann. 1910. 12s. net. 

* T HAVE, however, been compelled ’’, Heine tells us 

in his introduction, ‘* partly from tiresome family 
considerations, and partly from religious scruples, almost 
by one half to destroy these notes to which I have com- 
placently given the title of ‘ Memoirs ’.’’ Of these 

‘* Memoirs ’’ only the merest fragment has survived. 

This fragment, together with a larger quantity of corre- 

spondence collected and edited by Herr Gustav 

Karpeles, is now done into very tolerable English by 

Mr. Gilbert Cannan and published under the title of 

Heinrich Heine's Memoirs *’. The title will pass; 

for the autobiography read with the letters chrono- 

logically arranged does give a more or less consecutive 
history of Heine as.written by himself. Herr Karpeles 
is the best of editors, entirely unobtrusive, simply throw- 
ing the letters together. He takes it for granted that 
the reader of these memoirs will know something of 

Heine’s life, and he does not insert troublesome 

editorial explanations of how this letter or that came to 

be written. Altogether this is a book to publish. 

Heine, being the German who least needs translating, 

is extremely easy to translate. Mr. Cannan’s is a 

grateful task. The singing quality of Heine's prose can 

with care and taste be brought right out in the English, 
and none of his characteristic refinements need be lost. 

As for the lyrics with which the memoirs and letters 

are, like the ‘* Reisebilder *’, thickly sown—well, that is 

another matter. 

Heine is not the typical autobiographer. He does 
not write autobiography because he likes to talk about 
himself, or hecause he has that queer love of self- 
revelation characteristic of so many men of his century. 
He wrote of himself because he knew he was a good 
literary subject. Marie Bashkirtsev once said of sincere 
autobiography that it should be written for publication, 
but written as if no one in the world but the writer 
were going to see it. Heine wrote his fragment of 
autobiography as he wrote the Reisebilder ’’—more 
concerned with literary finish and the display of his 
characteristic literary gifts than with any idea of telling 
the literal truth about himself. He wrote with the 
idea that all the world was going to see it, and with 
the intention that all the world should admire. Rousseau 
wrote of himself because he knew he was different from 
other men. Heine wrote of himself because it gave him 
an opportunity to write generally of people and things 
in an intimate and personal manner. If he destroyed 
a portion of his memoirs we are sure it was not from 
** tiresome family considerations ’* or from “‘ religious 
scruples ’’, but because they were not so well written 
or so interesting as the portion he retained. Even his 
private letters are letters of an incorrigible littérateur. 
Heine was not the man to forget that, even in the in- 
timacy of his personal correspondence, possibly he was 
writing for the world. He did not, of course, write 
his letters with an ear consciously given to the audience 


that might hereafter hear what he had to say. But he 
had the instinct of the born writer to write nothing he 
would fear to be printed and appraised on its simple 
literary merits. ‘* I am angry with you ’’, he wrote to 
his wife in December 1843, ‘* and when I arrive I shall 
only give you five hundred kisses instead of a thousand.”’ 
There is no missing the literary ring of that. It is 
the prettiest touch in a little home-coming letter, true to 
the feeling of the moment ; but for all that the feeling is 
most carefully committed to paper. It can be objected 
that to say Heine always gave his confessions a literary 
turn is not to show that he was insincere. But that is 
not the point. The point is that Heine was not pos- 
sessed of the autobiographical spirit. He would not 
put anything down about himself simply because it was 
true. It must have a literary value. If it were trivial, 
or vulgar, or incapable of good prose, he would either 
transmute it or drop it altogether. Such was not the 
way of Rousseau or of Pepys. 

‘* Pouvez-vous siffler? ’’ asked the doctor of Heine 
as he fought for breath almost in his last hour. ‘‘ Pas 
méme une comédie de M. Scribe ’’, gasped Heine when 
he could find his voice. He was Heinrich Heine to the 
end. Always a man of sincere and exquisite feeling, 
he was always without conviction. He was not even 
a sincere sceptic. Born a Jew, baptised into the 
Reformed Church, and professing free thought at the 
last, he was never really a Jew, or a German Protestant, 
ora freethinker. Actually he was without acreed. He 
was also without a country. As the adopted German 
he beautifully in his young days mourned the Elector 
at Diisseldorf, and later he was suspected of France 
for his contributions to a German newspaper. As the 
adopted Frenchman he loved the Revolution, sang the 
power and the glory of Napoleon, and went into exile at 
Paris. He could never confine himself within the ready- 
made dogmas proffered him by his age, and he was not 
the serious thinker to build a system of his own. He 
lived outside the beliefs of his time, enjoyed them one 
by one, and rejected them. By temperament he was 
incapable either to deny the truth or to accept it. There- 
fore he took refuge in his pose of the supreme ironist, 
a pose magnificently kept up to the end. He jested 
with his last breath, and of his birth he wrote with 
exquisite irony: *‘ My mother tells how, during her 
pregnancy, she saw an apple hanging in someone else’s 
garden, but forbore to take it that her child might 
not be a thief. Wherefore all my life long I have had 
a secret longing for fine apples, together with a respect 
for the property of another and a horror of thieving ”’. 

Alas ! what would we not give for the complete book 
of these memoirs, unwritten or destroved? The chap- 
ters here preserved are among the best things of Heine. 
Had he continued as he began and preserved the rest, 
we should have had, not perhaps a straightforward 
account of his life, but something infinitely more pre- 
cious—a work of supreme literary distinction. We 
should have had a volume of Heine's ripest thought 
about life and the world, presented with those fascinating 
alternations of grave and gay characteristic of his work 
and temperament—alternations that shade so delicately 
into one another that it is often difficult to say exactly 
where the note is changed. We should have known, 
too, more exactly what Heiné wanted us really to think 
of him. He would not have asked us to value him for 
what he was not. He was quite content to be under- 
stood by those who were really capable of understand- 
ing. His ironic pose and his wilful lies about himself 
—-these were dust in the eyes of the vulgar, and with 
his last breath he kept them off. But the real Heine is 
here, between the lines of these memoirs. The pity is 
that the lines are so few. 


AMATEUR DOCTORS. 


“The State and the Doctor.’ By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. London: Longmans. 1910. 6s. net. 


UMAN nature, the constant factor in any situa- 
tion, is the one which the social reformer seems 

most constantly to ignore. Make a clean sweep of 
faulty machinery and we must come appreciably nearer 
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the goal. Human nature, he thinks, must change with 
change of environment or with changing methods of 
circumventing it. This sanguine view is abundantly 
illustrated in the book before us. ‘* The State and the 
Doctor ’’ is a reproduction and enlargement of part of 
the Minority Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Poor Law, and seeks to emphasise the need for a 
unified State medical service. The authors’ remedy 
for the existing ‘‘ tangle ’’ is not only to remodel the 
Poor Law medical service on the lines of the public 
health service, but also to devolve all medical adminis- 
tration on existing or on remodelled public health 
committees of county and town councils, with the 
medical officer of health as sole executive officer. But, 
attractive as the scheme looks on paper, does it for a 
paper scheme go far enough? There are few medical 
officers of health with administrative capacity who could 
not sit down by their fireside and evolve on the spur 
of the moment a far more comprehensive and workable 
scheme than that approved by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb. Regardless of the fact that the average public 
health committee is on precisely the same level of in- 
telligence and administrative capacity as the average 
board of guardians, they ignore all the practical diffi- 
culties which beset the daily path of the zealous medical 
officer of health. On the other hand, in their anxiety 
to create a fresh body of medical officials, they are con- 
tent to idealise the medical officer of health and to gloss 
over the obvious weak points of the public health 
service. 

The natural result of this fundamental misconception 
of the facts is that to all intents and purposes Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb seem absolutely unconscious of the need 
both for a complete reorganisation of the public health 
service if it is to be extended to include clinical medi- 
cine and surgery, midwifery, care of infants, school 
hygiene, etc., and for equally complete revision of the 
system of training now given in our medical schools. 
So far as the practice of preventive medicine is con- 
cerned, medical education must itself be reformed before 
other and less pressing reforms can bear fruit. It is 
futile to perfect machinery and neglect the human in- 
strument upon whom the working of the machinery 
depends. 

To return to the book before us: Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
have given us an admirable survey of existing con- 
ditions. But, starting from the premiss on which all 
are agreed—namely, that no stigma of pauperism 
should be attached to any form of medical assistance— 
they have skilfully marshalled their facts all in sup- 
port of preconceived ideas as to the alleged ‘* rivalry 
and conflict ’’ between the public health and the Poor 
Law medical service and the vast superiority of the 
one over the other. Moreover, when they come to 
deal with the ‘‘ straightening out the tangle ’’, they 
begin to overstate their case, to stretch their imagina- 
tion, to misrepresent facts, to draw unwarranted con- 
clusions, and consequently to be inaccurate and mis- 
leading for all but the expert. 

Thus, surely, it is an unwarrantable stretch of the 
imagination to speak of ‘‘ 700 municipal hospitals 
crowded with patients, opening their wards to one 
disease after another, and even adding out-patients’ 
departments and dispensaries ’’, when on analysis it 
is found that 698 of the hospitals are for communicable 
diseases (i.e. fever hospitals or for consumptives) and 
the remaining two for accident cases, and that many of 
these hospitals remain closed year after year. Again, 
in a book dealing with the public health service it is really 
a misrepresentation of fact to assert that the lunatic 
asylums of the country are administered by the public 
health authorities, because it is true only in so far that 
one committee of a county council (which is the public 
health authority) is concerned with lunacy and another 
with public health. There is probably no instance in 
which there is any distinctive co-operation between 
these two committees. Then, again, the assertion “* It 
is, in fact, now only a matter of chance and locality 
whether a sick person or a person who meets with an 
accident will be removed to a voluntary hospital, a 
public health hospital or a Poor Law hospital’, if not 


altogether inaccurate, is at all events misleading to the 
uninitiated. 

In conclusion, nearly ali the evils which are denounced 
in the course of the book (excepting that which con- 
cerns the stigma of pauperism) are mainly due to 
defects in administration, and their abolition can be 
secured by improved administration. But with the 
reformer’s usual tendency to underrate the possibilities 
of existing conditions and to overrate the potential 
efficacy of their own scheme for the public welfare, the 
authors are inclined to attach undue weight to the views 
of heads of medical departments, who are naturally all 
in favour of bureaucratic ways and methods, and of 
anything which tends to the simplification of official 
routine. As to the fifty medical officers of health who 
are said to advocate the scheme, can it be that they 
were lured away by the novel prospect of having the 
whole Poor Law medical service made subservient to 
themselves? Or have their statements been mis- 
interpreted ? 

In any case, the whole problem is far more technical 
and complicated than Mr. and Mrs. Webb have appar- 
ently realised, although the old maxim, Prevention is 
better than cure—which is the general principle under- 
lying the book—remains undisputed, and admits of 
universal application in every branch of medical service. 


A WORD PAINTER. 


“The Silent Isle.” By Arthur Christopher Benson. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. 


URPLE patches upon a green thought in a green 
shade, shot here and there with a gleam of yellow 
prejudice. Mr. Benson hangs out his signboard as an 
‘‘ artist in words ’’, of the fellowship of those ‘‘ whose 
one hope is that before they die they may make some 
delicate thing of beauty and delight ’’. ‘* To me’’, he 
says, finely, ‘* beauty is a holy and bewildering passion, 
a divine spirit that sometimes heaps treasures upon me 
with both hands and sometimes denies the least hint of 
her influence.’’ He deplores the years spent by Scott 
on compiling a Life of Napoleon, when he might have 
been writing poems and novels. Yet Mr. Benson has 
given some portion of his life to the useful editing 
of Queen Victoria’s Letters. He came back from 
Windsor Castle to a silent isle in the wide flats of Cam- 
bridgeshire to make ‘‘ an experiment in happiness ”’ 
and though he did not capture the eremitical tranquillity 
he longed for, he obtained a quickened knowledge of 
life’s delight and intensity. He also did some solid 
work for the publishers. 

Now Mr. Benson mistakes pleasant and frank 
chattiness about himself and his opinions for the self- 
revelation of a soul. What is there to reveal? His 
views about religion are merely the hackneyed lati- 
tudinarianisms of the Liberal schoolmaster. His 
philosophy of life is vague and nebulous—he says 
himself that by the time any book of his iS in the hands 
of the critics his whole point of view may have shifted, 
and we cannot see that to the chaotic anarchy of modern 
thought he lends the least guidance. What people read 
Mr. Benson for is a fine and pensive appreciation of 
passing shadows touched in with a sweet and delicate 
artistry. He is very self-conscious of his craftsmanship 
and technique. The nineteenth-century writers, he 
observes, who have handled prose with any marked 
delicacy might be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
or at most of two. Versification, and especially 
rhyme, he regards as a relic of childish and barbaric 
ages, and holds that literary art will develop in the 
future in a kind of poetic prose, having no obvious 
structure, but appealing by a kind of severity and 
sequence of thought, combined with irregularity of 
outline, to the trained artistic sense of the coming era. 
Languid and mellifluous streams of scented and honied 
words will alternate with brisk, emphatic, fiery splashes 
of language. The prose of the dawning age is to be 
‘*in its essence lyrical, an outburst like the song of a 
lark or the voice of the waterfall. The work of the new 
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lyrist must be to see in things and emotions the quality 
of beauty, and to discern and express the magic 
quickening thrill that creeps like a flame through the 
material form, and passes out beyond the invisible 
horizon, leaping from star to star and from the furthest 
star into the depths of the ancient environing night ’’. 
Well, in anybody but Mr. Benson we should blue-pencil 
that sort of thing as ‘‘ fine writing ’’, and the prospect 
of being deluged with it appals us. We begin to 
hanker after bread and butter and plain roast with 
boiled turnips. And besides, when we have so much of 
the real gold in the great English prose writers, why 
aspire towards pinchbeck ? 

Here is another purpureus describing 
loneliness : ‘* Even *’, says Mr. Benson, ‘* in the deso- 
lation of ruined Babylon the satyr calls to his fellow 
and the great owl rears her brood; but the narrow and 
shivering soul must sit in solitude, till perhaps on a 
day of joy he may see the background of his dark heart 
all alive with a tapestry of shining angels, bearing vials 
in their hands of the water of life.’’ Very good; but 
Sir Thomas Browne and Jeremy Taylor did this kind of 
thing better and more spontaneously. There is a pretty 
description in Chapter LII. of the up-gushing, king- 
fisher-haunted fountains which give its name to Wells, 
and Mr. Benson wishes the cathedral-builders had built 
the great church over, instead of near, these fountains, 
and had let them burst up in a special chapel, ‘* so that 
the church might have been musical with the sound of 
streams, and so that the waters might have flowed from 
the door of the house, as Ezekiel saw them flow east- 
ward from the threshold of the holy habitation to 
Engedi and En-eglaim to gladden the earth ’’. Again, 
very nice; but what improvement is this on Bacon or 
on a score of other Tudor and Stuart writers? Mr. 
Benson imagines the despairing and rapturous wonder 
with which Raffaelle or Michelangelo would throw 
down his brush at the sight of a modern chromolitho- 
graph. The prose style of the golden age which he 
sees coming will also, it seems, be chromolithographic. 
Mr. Benson amusingly satirises the idea of heaven as 
a sort of cathedral, with the spirits of eminent men 
employed as canons in perpetul residence. The joke 
might be Sydney Smith's. But the coming prose is 
not to be broadly humorous. 

What a few of our latter-day writers do extremely 
well is the Dutch-painting of outward nature in its 
quiet and sequestered sanctuaries, and Mr. Benson is 
delightful in describing the oozy fen-country with its 
rough, dimpled pastures, and sedate, forgotten villages 
—though the charm of the village churches is spoilt 
for him by the remembrance that they were built by 
people who believed in the Old Testament and took an 
ecclesiastical view of religion. Our Chaucerian fore- 
fathers talked about birds and meads and hills in a con- 
ventional, unsophisticated kind of way; they could not 
analyse the poetry of country scenes as we can. But it 
is only because our life in towns is so hideous and 
vulgar that we long to bury ourselves in some unspoilt 
rural retreat. The flight from our bustling activities is 
a flight from ourselves, and to ‘* look forward to a time 
when the hearts of men shall be so wise and tender and 
simple that they shall smile at the thought that life 
needs all this organising and arranging’ is a more 
impossible and insincere pose than Marie Antoinette’s 
buttermaking at the Petit Trianon. The shepherd’s 
pipe is hushed for ever. Still, some of our more finely 
touched spirits can fiddle very melodiously, as Mr. 
Benson remarks, on delicate instruments, until clarion 
and bugle awake the nation to reality once more. 

But, in spite of Mr. Benson’s curious idea that the 
Board school and halfpenny newspaper have increased 
artistic perception, these Silent Isles are only for the 
well-to-do and fastidiously cultivated. After an ex- 
quisite description of his emotions at an evensong in 
King’s Chapel or some other noble sanctuary, he thinks 
of the materialised common-folk outside and begins 
to question whether the appeal of religion to the devo- 
tional senses does not unfit men to go back and help 
their fellows. But if it is so—and surely Plato’s ‘‘ Re- 
public ’’ is read at Cambridge—is there not the same 
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contrast between the rough brutalities of life and dilet-- 
tante beauty-sipping in some arbour in the fens? Ac-- 
cording to Mr. Benson, love is a mood, dependent 
largely on physical accidents, and even church-going 
should only be practised by those who have a taste for 
it. The glorification of subjectivity, in fact, is his- 
message to a blindly groping age. Yet the landmarks 
of faith and morals are not so clear just now that the 
convention of girding querulously at conventions was 
peculiarly necessary. By the bye, Tennyson was born 
at Somersby, not Somerby, and we wish Mr. Benson, 
as a literary artist, would make his choice between the 
grammar of ‘‘ whom I believe is ’’ and ‘‘ who I believe 
is ’’. He uses both forms several times. He also sets 
his royal stamp on the base metal of ‘‘ reliable ’’. 


NOVELS. 
“Nine to Six-Thirty.” By W. Pett Ridge. London: 
Methuen. 1910. 6s. 


The name of Mr. Pett Ridge is a sufficient indication 
of the manner and the mise-en-scéne of any story to 
which it may be aflixed. ‘‘ Nine to Six-Thirty ’’, which 
might have had for sub-title ‘‘ The Business Career of 
Miss Barbara Harrison’’, is another study of lower 
middle-class London life, minutely observed and pre- 
sented with the kind of humour that is never far from 
the pathetic side of things. Barbara rose from a letter- 
copying clerk to be manageress of Warnett’s Tourist 
Agency in Holborn, and later of the office of Mansford 
Bros., colour-printers, in the same building. She 
developed a sharp tongue, she learnt the great game of 
bluff, she became to her employers a profitable invest- 
ment—subject to a month’s notice. A clever girl even 
outside business, or she would not have had the happy 
thought of choking off the amazing prig Shillingford 
by suddenly playing up to him in the rdéle of the love- 
sick maiden of a penny novelette. But the woman in 
her was being starved. Taken to the play by the good- 
natured Jewess her brother's wife—it was during the 
out-of-work period between Warnett and the colour-. 
printers—she found herself envying a sweethearting 
couple in the audience and with unconscious irony 
attributed her weakness to an absence of several weeks 
from business. And so we are not unprepared for 
Barbara’s surreptitious bathing of the infant son of 
Mrs. Roberts the charwoman, with the help of Ellen the 
day-girl, who made, as usual, very apposite and out- 
spoken comments upon the occasion. And ultimately 
the young man came back from Shanghai. There area 
great many characters in this pleasant book, and if 
some of them make more self-revealing remarks per 
hour than people in real life are wont to do, it is because 
they are an even shorter time upon the stage. 


“A Snail’s Wooing.” By E. M. Sneyd-Kynnersley. 
London: Macmillan. 1910. 6s. 

His name was John Templar, barrister; her name 
was Cordelia Mary Preston, spinster; they met at and 
about the Riffel Alp; and the Consequences were such 
as might be expected from the sub-title of the book, 
‘The Story of an Alpine Courtship’’. Except for 
interludes in the shape of letters from Cordelia to a 
bosom friend, the Consequences are set forth by John 
Templar in the first person, and in a manner for which 
we are partially prepared by another line of small type 
on the title-page, ‘* Author of ‘ H.M.I.’’’. This re- 
called a pleasant work which contributed to the joy of 
life a year or so ago—a book of anecdotage; but, to 
adopt one of Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley’s ‘‘ goaks ’’, the 
story of an Alpine courtship is rather a book of table- 
d’hétage, Swiss hotels and gossip and Baedeker. It is 
not a memorable book—it is readily forgettable; it is 
even a ‘‘common-place book ’’ in more senses than 
one. The whole effect is as though a jovial university 
don, a capital raconteur of the common-room, widely 
rather than well read, were telling a circle of duly 
awed undergraduates the story of ‘‘ how I saw a very 
pretty love-affair going on under my nose at the Riffel 
Alp in ’66’’. It is not so much sheer entertainment 
that we derive from it as mere entertainment; and the 
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contagion of Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley’s anecdotal style 
makes us pause to relate the story of a famous head- 
master preaching to his five hundred pupils—‘‘ Boys ”’, 
he said, ‘‘ let the flashes of your wit be as the summer 
lightning, lambent yet innocuous’’. Readers who 
know Zermatt and the Riffel Alp and the Gorner Grat 
very intimately indeed will appreciate the pages—and 
pages—of enthusiastic word-painting ; those who don’t 
will skip, to find the lambent and innocuous story. 
‘They will find a satisfactory and conventional ‘* love- 
interest ’’"—provided, that is to say, that they like a 
satisfactorily conventional sweet young girl who faints 
once or twice, her conventional dragon of a step-mother 
who is satisfactorily defeated, and her less conventional 
but more satisfactory father who is exactly what is 
wanted exactly when he is wanted. And if there be 
any reader unconventional enough to find all this un- 
satisfactory, he may perhaps get his money’s worth out 
of the anecdotes, unless he happens to have heard them 
before ; for ourselves, when perusing page 234, we were 
rather envious of the audience who could “‘ lie back 
and roar’’ on hearing the “‘ collier’s bath’’ story. 
Lambent it is, and innocuous it is, and no doubt Mr. 
Sneyd-Kynnersley achieves his effect very efficiently. 
It may be pedantic in us to object to seeing full chapter 
and verse given for things that every schoolboy knows ; 
it may be ultra-modern to deprecate the reinstatement 
of hackneyed phrases, now part of common speech, in 
the guise of quotations in inverted commas—or, worse, 
in small type after the manner of our forefathers; but 
is it pedantic to ask that the quotations, from Milton 
at least, should be accurate, and are we ultra-modern 
in retaliating chapter and verse on Mr. Sneyd-Kyn- 
nersley, and suggesting that, for a few remarks upon 
efficiency, he might look up the long speech of Keegan 
near the end of Act IV. of ‘‘ John Bull’s Other 
Island ’’? 


“The Lantern-bearers.” By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
London: Methuen. 1910. 6s. 

The title, taken from one of Louis Stevenson’s 
most charming essays, rouses anticipations which the 
book very far from satisfies. The bearing of lanterns 
merely means, to those whom it concerns, marriage in 
a registry office, and the sharing, as of a hidden lantern, 
of that not too romantic secret. The secret proved, 
indeed, anything but illuminating, and in that particular 
resembled certainly the wrappered light between coat 
and waistcoat. But such an application is beyond the 
author’s intention, since with this bearing of lanterns 
she has no sort of sympathy. The registry office is 
forced on the lovers by a stupid quarrel between their 
parents; but Mrs. Sidgwick views such ebullitions of 
the natural man with declared horror. She will not 
even countenance a clandestine ’’ correspondence 
between them. ‘‘ The letter ’’, she tells us gravely, 
‘* never ought to have been written or posted, or fetched 
irom the post, or opened, read, and treasured. In the 
beginning these young people were not to blame ’’°— 
presumably for having met at a friend’s house—‘ but 
for their subsequent behaviour their historian will not 
make excuses.’’ Their subsequent behaviour includes, 
one regrets to find, all the small innocent subterfuges 
to which a pair of young lovers, who are only separated 
by the misunderstanding between their parents, are 
likely to resort, including, to justify the title, that 
shameless marriage before the registrar, to enable 
them to become bearers of the lantern secret, 
which has, however, no influence on their lives, and 
is proved to have had no necessity by the sequel. How- 
ever, for all her reproof, and we have only quoted 
a meagre part of it, one finds it difficult to under- 
stand how a writer with such stringent views of pro- 
priety can treat as hero and heroine creatures capable 
of such depths of impiety. The writing of modern 
romance must be a good deal encumbered by such 
views of the incidents in it which it is possible to record 
without a consciousness that some grave disclaimer is 
demanded before admitting the world to a contempla- 
tion of its impropriety, and one can but wonder un- 
Profitably for whom such a delicately shepherded comedy 


is intended, with its childish outlook upon life, its 
quaint little lapses into melodrama, and its small, 
shrewd touches of character, which stick out queerly 
and unhelpfully from the story, like bricks plastered to 
the outside of a wall. 


“By Ways They Knew Not.’’ By Mrs. Comyns Carr. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1910. 6s. 

But the ways of the ingenious constructor of a love 
story like this we do know. One of them is a free 
use of coincidences. Given a gentleman who believes 
himself a widower and childless, unaware that his wife 
and the little daughter she bore him after she left him 
are living under an assumed name in lodgings at Dover : 
the nice girl to whom the gentleman loses his heart in 
the Highlands will reside with her aged mother in that 
very town. Moreover, the nice girl can be depended 
on to pick the infant daughter out of all the other 
infants on the sands for playfellow, and thereby to 
become quite friendly with the wife. By these means, 
when the gentleman runs down from London to see his 
sweetheart, a pretty imbroglio is brought about which 
shall not be unravelled here. Let it suffice that the 
health of inconvenient wives in stories built on these 
lines is generally extremely precarious. Some of the 
character-drawing is not much more convincing; the 
gentleman, who in this case is said to be a rising bar- 
rister aged thirty—he calls the nice girl his child-wife 
because she is only twenty—is still silly enough to be 
jealous of her friendship with a strange little infant of 
eight. The story has plenty of movement, but it is 
by forced marches. Possibly this accounts for the 
vagueness of mere topographical detail now and then. 


“The Green Mouse.” By Robert W. Chambers. London: 
Appleton. 1910. 6s. 

Mr. Chambers has ingeniously combined the senti- 
mental theory of the One Woman in the World with an 
idea drawn from the ‘‘ tuning ”’ of instruments in wire- 
less telegraphy, and made a farcical story out of the 
mixture. William Augustus Destyn devised a machine 
which, receiving from persons of either sex psychical 
emanations, transmitted them through space as waves to 
which those of the vibrant twin-coul immediately re- 
sponded. No more barking up wrong trees, as that 
clever young man explained; though it does occur to 
one that in a less hurried country than America this 
particular advantage might not have been given so 
prominent a place in the prospectus of the company 
formed to run the invention. It is remarkable also that 
the twin souls of all the clients of the Green Mouse 
Limited appear to have been happily unmarried. Mr. 
Chambers has evidently set out to amuse himself after 
his last serious, rather uncomfortable novel, ‘‘ The 
Danger Mark ’’; and although the wireless idea seems 
a little thin spread over a moderately long book, he 
carries off his absurdity with an air that compels 
amusement in others. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
‘“A Dictionary of the Characters in the Waverley Novels.” By 
M. F. A. Husband. London: Routledge. 1910. 8s. 6d. net. 
‘‘&A Thackeray Dictionary.” By Isadore Gilbert Mudge and 
M. Earl Sears. London: Routledge. 1910. 8s. 6d. net. 

We are more than willing to believe Mr. Husband B.A. 
when he states that 2836 characters appear in Scott’s 
novels. They are not all of the same importance, of course. 
Thirty-seven are horses, and thirty-three dogs; and no 
reasonable person would expect a novelist of Sir Walter's 
period to give these sagacious animals much in the way of 
dialogue. Scott had not the benefit of Mr. Kipling’s 
example; his dumb animals remain dumb, and their inmost 
thoughts are never fully disclosed, but only, as it were, 
faintly conjectured. The animals which are. not dumb, 
however, receive very handsome treatment at the novelist’s 
hands; they have plenty to say, and few af their sayings 
lack point, pith, grace and vocal quality. Mr. Husband 
has taken the lot, catalogued them, described their characters 
and the parts they play; and it is now possible to gain a 
fairly complete knowledge of the Waverley novels without 
reading them. Should a new Calverley arise and _ set 
examination papers on ‘‘ Ivanhoe’ or ‘‘ Old Mortality ”’, 
Mr. Husband’s book would find immense favour with 
the crammers. If the thing had to be done, it could hardly 
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be better done. Sir Walter’s people and their doings are 
accurately described, the originals from whom they were 
painted are mentioned and discussed, and Sir Walter’s 
history is put right when it was wrong—which, to do him no 
injustice, it very often was. In his haste to finish a story 
he often broke the very neck of chronology. Those who take 
their histcric lore from the Waverley novels may regard 
these corrections as mere impudence; the rest of mankind 
may not care a rap about the errors; but history, as Mr. 

Dick remarked, never lies, and Sir Walter is clearly proved 

to be wrong. 

The Thackeray book will be useful to reviewers and others 
who may wish to remember at a moment's notice in which of 
Thackeray's stories his characters make their appearances, 
re-appearances, and final disappearances. We say final dis- 
appearances, for was it not the mother of the Marquis of 
Farintosh who rose again from the dead in the pages of 
‘The Newcomes’’? The summaries of the plots are in- 
structive, if simply because they show with what very little 
plot a man whose mind was full of matter could create 
really great novels. The summings-up of the dramatis 
persone are badly out of proportion; the merest whipper- 
snappers get as full treatment as the people whose actions 
shape the course of the story. And as literary gentlemen 
Messrs. Mudge and Sears ought to showa finersympathy with 
such characters as Addison and Steele; their significance in 
English literature could scarcely be guessed from this dic- 
tionary. 

‘*A Gascon Royalist in Revolutionary Paris.’ By G. Lenotre. 
Translated by Mrs. Rodolp Stawell. London: Heinemann. 
1910. 10s. net. 

Certainly Mr. Heinemann is translating the right books 
just now. Offhand we remember the memoirs of Heine 
and ‘‘ Jean Christophe ’’. M. Lenotre’s study of the Baron 
de Batz is also quite worth while. In this study M. 
Lenotre, as is his way, presents the evidence. His readers 
may accept his conclusions or not, as they please. Was 
the Baron de Batz really the mysterious figure at the 
back of an immense conspiracy to discredit and overthrow 
the Revolution? Suddenly the great men of the Revolution 
began to suspect and to denounce one another. In the single 
year 1793-1794 they were gone. Who was it that set the 
factions to destroy one another? The Assembly itself was 
clear about it—it was the Foreign Conspiracy, the Baron de 


Batz with his foreign gold and his genius for intrigue. But 
history is almost entirely ignorant of this man. There is 


little evidence that is clear and authentic of Kis activity. 
M. Lenotre has rediscovered him, and gives him back the 
prominence his contemporaries gave him, An heroic Royalist, 
the Baron strove in vain to rescue first the King, then the 
Queen. Failing in this, he set himself deliberately to cor- 
rupt the men of the Revolution. Chabot was the first and 
most useful of his tools, and with the fall of Chabot the 
end of the Revolution was begun. At last the amazing 
thing was accomplished. De Batz bought the Revolution 
and stimulated it to the excesses by which it defeated itself. 
This wonderful story is quits credible on the evidence, but it 
cannot be taken as proved. You may believe it, if you will; 
and you need not believe it. There is superb irony in the 
tale, if it be true. The Baron de Batz was a Royalist who 
played all through for the Bourbons. But it was Napoleon 
that reaped the results of his work. The Baron hastened on 
the Revolution because he wanted to restore the monarchy. 
Really he was working to give Napoleon the Empire. : 
“Farthest West.” By C. Reginald Enock. London: Long. 
15s. net. 
Mr. Enock is a discriminating friend. He has an un- 
qualified faith in the ideals and the destiny of the people 
of the United States, but he is not blind to present-day facts. 
His book is as comprehensive a study of life and work in 
America as could reasonably be expected in 324 pages. The 
United States are, in his opinion, held together as a political 
entity, first, by one language and one set of principal laws ; 
second, hy the dominating principle of money-making, which 
acts as an agent against internal dissension. A people so 
largely held together by the cash nexus cannot hope to show 
many of the higher qualities of older nations, but Mr. 
Enock finds in them a certain generous spirit, in contrast 
with ‘“‘the cheeseparing methods of Europe or Asia”’. 
Nature, he says, is adapting man to a broad new environ- 
ment in this New World, but the process is evidently 
very far from tomplete. He can imagine the Goddess of 
Democracy, if there be one, sometimes shedding tears over 
the political and social crimes committed in her name in the 
United States. Mr. Enock’s chapters on the Sins of Demo- 
cracy, the American Peril, and the American Cain, if they 
do not contain much that is new, at any rate contain every- 
thing that is true. America has a long way to go before she 
redeems the promise of early days, whatever that promise 
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was. Mr. Enock believes she will yet realise her ideals. 
Perhaps his frank and friendly criticism may help to that 
end. 


‘‘Medical Examination of Schools and Scholars.’ Edited by 
T. N. Kelynack. London: King. 1910. 10s. 6d. net. 

Sir Lauder Brunton, in his Introduction to this collection 
of studies by medical experts, British and foreign, explains 
its aim and scope so sufficiently that we cannot do better than 
follow him. The origin of the book is to be found in the 
establishment by the Act of 1907 of compulsory medical 
examination of the children in elementary schools. Already 
there is a machinery for supervision of the physical needs of 
school children which is probably unsurpassed by any other 
country. But experience is only just beginning, and much 
has to be learned by school medical officers, managers of 
schools and others who are responsible for the health of the 
children regarding means and measures, methods of examina- 
tion, and procedures preventative and therapeutic. These 
thirty-six contributions, edited by Dr. Kelynack, provide the 
material gathered from all sources and dealing with every 
aspect of the question for their guidance. Nothing could be 
more authoritative, and Dr. Kelynack has done a great service 
by preparing such a complete and able guide. There is 
no aspect of the educational system which has so much promise 
as the hygienic. The cost will have its profitable return in 
a healthier community. As Sir Lauder Brunton puts it, 
the teaching of the laws of health in schools may increase the 
rates to a certain extent in one way, but it will lead to a 
great diminution in other respects. And it will be found 
ultimately a great deal cheaper to spend pence on children 
than pounds on paupers. 


THEOLOGY. 


‘*Paith and Fact: a Study of Ritschlianism.”’ Being the Essay 
for the Norrisian Prize, 1908. By E. A. Edghill, Subwarden 
of the College of S. Saviour’s, Southwark. London: Mac- 
millan. 1910. 5s. net. 

Considering the importance of Ritschlianism, in modern 
German theology, it certainly cannot be said that English 
accounts of it have been any too numerous. We possessed 
indeed the manual of Stahelin, the highly favourable 
account by Dr. Garvie, and the useful little manual by Dr. 
Orr, which forms a suitable antithesis to Dr. Garvie’s work. 
But there was room for more monographs upon the subject, 
and the two works recently produced, that by Mr. Mozley and 
that by Mr. Edghill, form a valuable addition to the English 
literature of this leading German school. Ritschlianism is 
rather a method than a doctrine. It arose in reaction from 
metaphysics, and particularly from the logical abstractions 
of Hegel. It determines to restrict itself within the limits of 
psychology and history, and gravely distrusts the capacity 
of reasoning to penetrate into reality. As a method, or 
principle, rather than a doctrine, it is capable of many forms, 
and of including within its comprehensive sphere many a 
contradiction. Most of the leading German teachers of 
to-day are members of the Ritschlian school, as Harnack, 
Kaftan, Holzmann, Reichle. Mr. Edghill writes with 
thorough familiarity with the literature of his subject, which 
he has pursued into the chief German Reviews such as the 
‘* Theologische Studien und Kritiken’’ and the ‘‘ Zeitschrift 
fir Theologie und Kirche’’. He has given us some very 
penctrating criticisms, at times expressed in admirable 
English. His account of the Ritschlian method and its 
tendencies is sympathic but searching. We thoroughly agree 
with his view that Ritschl was a systematic and historical 
theologian rather than a philosopher. Mr. Edghill shows 
most convincingly the impossibility of the attempt to escape 
metaphysics. Indeed it is obvious that much of the narrow 
religious limitation of modern Germany is due to the prevail- 
ing neglect of philosophy. That this should have to be said of 
the countrymen of Kant is one of the strangest of contem- 
porary facts. The existing phase of German thought is as 
one-sided as that from which it seeks to escape. We wonder 
why no enterprising publisher has been found to translate 
Otto Ritschl’s Life of his distinguished father. We ought to 
have more works upon the subject placed at the disposal of 
English readers. Meanwhile we owe distinct obligations to 
Mr. Edghill for a very able volume. ' 
“The International Critical Commentary: Genesis.” 

Skinner D.D. Edinburgh: Clark. 1910. 12s. 6d. 

We might have supposed that Dr. Driver in his ‘‘ West- 
minster Commentary ”’ (recently brought up to date) had said 
the last word on Genesis, but the appearance of this work con- 
vinees us thet there was room for one more commentary on 
this most fascinating of books. If the reader expects to find 
an elaborate restatement of the critical position with regard 
to the science of the early narratives of Genesis, he will be dis- 
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appointed, for this large question occupies but a small — 
of space. The reason for this is given in the preface. he 
eld controversies as to the incompatibility of the earlier 
chapters with the conclusions of modern science are no longer, 
to my mind, a living issue.’’ If, however, the reader looks for 
some notice of the theories recently propounded by Dr. Orr and 
Professor Eerdmans, his search will be rewarded. The writer’s 
estimate of the efforts of these scholars is a diverting example 
of theological sword-play. It is, perhaps, needless to say that 
the recent reaction against the critical analysis of the Pen- 
tateuch does not shake Dr. Skinner's belief in the essential 
soundness of that analysis. He reminds us that, though his 
own scheme may be open to criticism in details, “ the analytic 
process is 2 chain which is a good deal stronger than its weakest 
link’. As might be expected in view of recent discoveries, 
Dr. Skinner discusses at length the historical or legendary 
character of the book. While admitting that archeology has 
thrown a flood of light on the patriarchal period, he holds 
that its contributions have been greatly over-stated, and warns 
his readers that whatever triumphs may be in store for the 
archeologist, ‘‘ he will hardly succeed in dispelling the atmo- 
sphere of mythical imagination, of legend, of poetic idealisa- 
tion, which are the life and soul of the narratives of Genesis ’’. 

This book will make it increasingly difficult for Dr. Orr and 

his school to stem the flowing tide of modern exegesis. It 

should be added that the Hebrew scholar will find a wealth of 
learning in the footnotes on the text. 

‘* The Law and the Prophets.’ By Professor Westphal of Montauban. 
Translated by (lement du Pontet M.A. London: Macmillan. 
1910. 8s. 6d. net. 

This book, which is given to English readers in an excellent 
translation, is M. Westphal’s famous work ‘‘ Jehovah ’’ under 
anewname. It isan attempt at reconstructing Old Testament 
history. M. Westphal! finds in the Old Testament two con- 
ceptions of God, which he calls ‘‘ Elohism ’’ and ‘‘ Jehovism ’’. 
The one was the natural popular and primitive religion of the 
Patron-God (Elohim). The other was the revelation through 
the ministry of the Prophets, the religion of the Living God 
(Jehovah). The history of Israel was the history of the con- 
flict between these two conceptions of religion. This is an 
interesting theory, but the whole argument is vitiated by the 
writer’s vehement prejudice against anything which savours 
of the sacerdotal. Early in the book he protests against 
attributing to Abraham the monotheism of Moses, but he 
himself displays a greater lack of historical perspective when 
he imports Protestantism into the teaching of the Prophets, or 
rather of those Prophets of whom he approves. The religion 
of Moses (the writer’s hero) was innocent of any forms and 
ceremonies, and the development of Levitism or clericalism was 
due to tendencies originated by Ezekiel. The change effected 
by the Exile wes like ‘“‘the transformation of evangelical 
Christianity into Roman Catholicism ’’. The author of the 
book of Deuteronomy is compared to the ‘reforming 
theologians of the sixteenth century ’’, and Malachi to the 
Popes in the Middle Ages. All these comparisons are 
gratuitous end beside the mark. The book, however, makes 
good reading. The chapters on the early narratives of Genesis 
are excellent, and M. Westphal’s remarks in the introductory 
chapter on the Divine patience in educating mankind ought 
to be read by every teacher of religion. 

“Old Testament Institutions.’ By U. Z. Rule. §.P.C.K. 1910. 5s. 

The fact that Professor Sayce writes a preface to his book 
and gives it a qualified approval indicates at the outset 
that Mr. Rule does not belong to the fashionable school of 
criticism. He seems to stand somewhere between the 
‘‘ verbal inspirationists '’ on the one hand and the “ higher 
critics ’’ on the other. He is a critic in the sense that he is 
prepared to deny the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
as a whole, and to accept the usual division of that book into 
three or four documents. But he comes near to being a 
‘ verbal inspirationist ’’ when he asserts that statements in 
the Old Testament, such as ‘‘ The Lord spake unto Moses ”’, 
are to be taken as literally true. Holy Scripture (he argues) 
says the Law was given by Moses; therefore Moses either 
wrote or promulgated at least those parts of the Penta- 
teuchal legislation which are attributed to him. Accord- 
ingly, he labours to prove that all such laws have either a 
Mosaic origin or a Mosaic sanction. Most critics are agreed 
that the Law owes much to Moses as its founder, but they 
will always differ as to how much of the Law as it has come 
down to us is foundation and how much superstructure. 
This somewhat dull but conscientious- work will, we fear, 
only convince those who wish to be convinced. 

‘* Essays in Pentateuchal Criticism.” By Harold M. Wiener M.A 
LL.B. London: Elliot Stock. 1910. 3s. 6d. net. e 

The author is a lawyer, and one gathers from his book of 
essays that the critics are well-meaning, but quite incom- 
petent to deal with matters of law. Nor, apparently, do 
they know anything about textual criticism. Myr. Wiener 


is more fortunate, for he is not only a lawyer, but also an 
expert critic. The Graf-Wellhausen school must look to its 
laurels. The essayist complains that no notice has been 
taken of Eerdmans’ recent book on the composition of Genesis 
or of his own “ Bibliotheca Sacra’’ article on Astruc’s 
theory. He will find in the Introduction of Skinner's 
‘“‘ Genesis ’ two whole pages of small print dealing with the 
views of Klostermann, Dahse, Redpath, Eerdmans, and 
Wiener. 

World, Real but Invisible.’ 
Taylor. 1910. 3s. 6d. net. 
The teachings contained in this volume are. we are informed, 
= inspirational ”’ that is to say they are ‘‘ the thoughts of a 
spiritual thinker in the world invisible ’’ who has been good 
enough to impress them upon ‘‘ two in this earth-life’’. And 
the two in this earth-life ‘‘claim only to have been the 
amanuenses of the teacher’’. And who is the teacher? It is 
Aziel’’, Aziel from the Planes of Paradise reveal to 
you’’. Under these circumstances what is a reviewer to do? 
Is he to criticise a revelation from the Planes of Paradise ? 
May he venture to ask what the ‘‘ Planes”’ of Paradise 
may be? Or who is Aziel? Or is it his duty to let the book 
alone? Aziel says that Christ ‘‘ before His Incarnation 
was one of the seven principal Archangels in the con- 
stellation of Mude”’. S. John says that He was the only 
begotten of the Father. It is impossible to believe both 
Aziel and S. Jehn. Aziel says that “Christ is the only 
Son who has yet climbed to the highest height ef glory ”’. 
Christianity affirms that no other Sen will ever do 
the same. Aziel says ‘‘ there are now six great Archangels in 
the Creation of Mude. Six, and six alone; although there 
were formerly seven. Why, I know not’’. We feel relieved 
at Aziel’s confession of ignorance. Are these six great Arch- 
angels incipient Christs? Or could the amanuenses inform 
us where Aziel learnt theology while he was in the “ earth- 
life’’? The Christology of Aziel is at any rate irreconcilable 
with Christianity. But Aziel has much else to say, and some 
of it is excellent. We feel, however, misgivings about his 
science. ‘‘I Aziel from the Planes of Paradise, reveal to 
you in few words the power of Radium.’’ Radium we are 
informed is ‘‘ spirit of spirit--the essence of God’’. We are 
however very prudently warned against the formidable risks 
attending the use of it. The warning is, perhaps, as a message 
from the Planes of Paradise, a trifle belated, seeing that 
scientific men are painfully aware of it already. Then Aziel 
becomes still more recondite. He revels in ‘‘ Astral Fluid” 
and ‘‘ Psychic Fluid’’; he formulates mystic utterances on 


By Aziel. London: Charles: 


Superconsciousness*? and ‘* Soul-plexus”*; on ‘ Clair- 
voyant, Clairaudient, Auto-writing, Mediumship and 


Righteousness’’. He is in deadly earnest—of that there is 
no doubt. But the grace of a saving humour is not yet 
developed in Aziel, or at any rate in his amanuenses. For the 
consummation of the whole matter, that to which the book‘ 
converges, that which occupies its latest pages, after a passage 
which assures the reader that ‘‘the rushing of the Ages is 
thee, the hosts of Heaven encompass thee’’, is an essay 
en ‘*‘ Rules for Deep Breathing’’. ‘‘ Abdominal breathing 
is best for this, as it stimulates all the organs, strength- 
ening every function of the Soul-plexus, the stomach’”’, ete. 
By the practice of deep breathing ‘‘ thou mayest have control 
over all things, animate and inanimate’’. Need we add after 
this that the volume was not composed in this country? It 
*‘ hails *’ from South Africa, and we are assured that it should 
be read with an open and inquiring mind. ‘ The value of 
the book is enhanced ’’, says the advertiser, ‘‘ by a frontis- 
piece, which is 2 reproduction of a spiritual drawing by 
‘Muriel’ . . . symbolical of 2 spirit’s aspirations in Para- 
dise.”’ We refrain from expressing the thoughts which it 
provokes in us. We have misgivings whether Aziel was well 
advised in the selection of his. amanuenses. But how an 
English clergyman was induced to bless these effusions with a 
preface we simply cannot conceive. 

‘“‘The Faith and Modern Thought.” Six Lectures by William 

Temple. London: Macmillan. 1910. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Temple’s lectures breathe an atmosphere of vigorous 
and exuberant healthiness. They are strenuous. They are 
strong in positive assertion. The writer states his case with © 
power. We ought not perhaps to complain if a confident 
optimism carries him too lightly over difficulties ; but there 
is more to be said than the author allows for on the other 
side, and the troubled and doubtful mind will need still 
further sympathy. Much of course must depend upon the 
class for whom the lectures are designed. A hearer reports 
that the lecturer “‘ inspired them with the confidence which a 
climber feels in a strong young guide’’. This is admirably 
put. Matured experience will enable the author to give the 
world some remarkable work. As it is the book may be most 
beneficial to young men. : 
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HYGIENIC HINTS. 
How To PREVENT SORE THROAT. 


‘* PREVENTION is better than cure,’’ is a proverb whose 
significance the medical profession is daily impressing 
upon the public at large. The lesson has been learnt, 
to a certain extent, but much remains to be done to 
exterminate diseases. 

Most diseases, it is well known, owe their origin to 
germs, many of which get into the body through the 
mouth, are swallowed, and so find their way into the 
stomach and circulation. Were there no germs, there 
would, practically, be no disease. But as germs do exist 
it behoves every individual to be on guard against their 
inroads, for they have the power of multiplying so 
rapidly that a few will give rise to myriads within a 
short time, and set up grave organic disease—even of 
a fatal character—when, had they been opposed early 
in their attack, they could have been destroyed with 
ease. 

At this period of the year, when fogs, mist, and damp 
are laden with disease germs exhaled by the sick, and 
there is no sunshine to destroy them, it is as imperative 
a duty to protect oneself against infection from these 
sources as it is to protect oneself against the inclemency 
of the weather. 

Sore and ulcerated throats, laryngitis, catarrh, 
bronchitis, the dread diphtheria, scarlet fever, and 
measles are among the complaints which are peculiarly 
prevalent at this season. If allowed to develop un- 
checked, their attendant risks may be considerable, and 
even extend to a fatal termination, whereas appropriate 
care at the onset of the first symptoms will save days of 
anxiety, the expense of a protracted illness, great suffer- 
ing to the patient, and perhaps avoid a preventable 
death. 

This prevention is in a great degree assisted by the 
use of a new antiseptic known to science as ‘* Wulfing’s 
Formamint.’’ It is absolutely destructive of the 
germs which produce the diseases mentioned above, 
while it is absolutely harmless to the general health; 
indeed, it even improves the health, for it disinfects the 
stomach, and so helps the digestion of food which might 
otherwise ferment and cause flatulence and other symp- 
toms of indigestion. 

Formamint, which is sold as pleasantly tasting 
tablets, is regarded by children as a swectmeat, and is, 
therefore, readily taken by them, thus safeguarding 
them against the germ diseases to which they are liable. 
Formamint, moreover, disinfects the mouth and throat, 
and therefore the most advanced physicians prescribe 
it instead of gargles, which invariably faii to reach the 
parts most affected—i.e., the back of the throat. the 
recesses and crypts of the tonsils. 

Were pages to be written on this subject, nothing 
more conclusive could be given of the extraordinary 
efficacy of Formamint in destroying germs which, left 
to themselves, would impregnate the whole body with 
disease, which might ‘‘ run through the whole house,”’ 
to use a familiar phrase, and lay low every member of 
the family. 

Unlike most powerful remedies, Formamint may be 
given to babies of the tenderest age to prevent the 
common inflammations of the mouth, and diseases like 
thrush to which they are peculiarly liable. 

The value of Formamint has been endorsed by some 
of the ablest medical men throughout the country, not 
only in the prevention but also in the successful treat- 
ment of all mouth and throat complaints. They regard 
it as a preventive of those constitutional diseases, the 
germs of which enter the body through the mouth, and 
finally it has received general approbation as a perfect 
substitute for gargles and mouth washes. It is sold by 
all chemists, in bottles containing 50 tablets, at 1s. 11d. 
per bottle. 

The manufacturers, A. Wulfing and Company, 
12 Chenies Street, London W.C., will send an absorb- 
‘ingly interesting booklet, by Dr. Andrew Wilson, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Prevention of Infectious Diseases,’ post 
free, to anyone applying and mentioning the SATURDAY 
REview.—[ Advt. ] 
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MEDIAEVAL ITALY. 


This new volume of medizva! Italian history is a 
continuation of the Author’s previous Werk on the 
Barbarian invasions of Italy. 

MEDLEVAL ITALY FROM CHARLEMAGNE TO 
HENRY VII. By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 other illustrations. Cloth, 
15/- net. (/n/and Fostage, 5d.). 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. | 


**A series of admirable comparative studies in the 
glories of ecclesiastical arehitecture.”—THE TIMES. 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Illustrated by JosepH PENNELL. 
New Edition uniform with ‘* French Cathedrals.’ Royal Svo. 
20/- net. Postage, 6d.). 


OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. 


“*Mr. Coles renders the tore of each original with 


astonishing insight and precision.” 
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Each of Mr. Capes’s pictures records a more or less 
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~having a legendary basis. 

HISTORICAL VIGNETTES. By BerRNarp Capes. Cloth, 
7/6 net. (/nland Postage, 5d.). 


FOUR FASCINATING © 
FRENCHWOMEN. 


The lives of the four women treated of in this book 
are all full of thrilling adventures and picturesque 
incidents. 

FOUR FASCINATING FRENCHWOMEN. By Mrs. 
BEARNE. With 24 illustrations. Cloth, 10/6 net. (/x/and 
fostage, 5d.). 


Ask for the new edition of this interesting work. 
It contains a chapter vy Martin Hume. bringing the 
story up to the commencement of King Manuel s reign. 


PORTUGAL. By H. Morse SrepHens, M.A. Profusely 
illustrated. Cloth, 5/- (fost free). 


OUR HOUSE. 


A fresh and delightful pieture of life in an historic 
corner of London, with memories of Whistler, Stevenson, 
and other men of note. 

OUR HOUSE. By Ropins PENNELL. Cloth, 
4/6 net. (/nland Postage, 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 
UNCLE POLPERRO: 


A Humorous Story. 
By ALPHONSE COURLANDER. 6j/- (post free). 


The TIMES says: ‘* We should have been sorry if we had never 
met ‘Uncle Polperro.’” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: ‘For a right merry evening 
we can heartily recommend * Uncle Polperro.’” 


JUST BETWEEN THEMSELVES. 


By ANNE WARNER. 6/= (fost /ree). 


The DAILY MIRROR says: “This is one of the most amusing 
books of the season.” 


The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says: *‘The main attraction of 
Miss Warner’s pages is the rollicking humour which pervades 
everything and everybody.” 


THROUGH WELSH DOORWAYS. 


By JEANNETTE MARKS. 
With 3 Coloured Plates by ANNA WHELAN BETTS. 
3/6 net. (Juland fostage, 44.). 


T. P.’s WEEKLY says: ‘* Wales is lucky in having a pen so 
sympathetic and skiiful as that of Miss Jeanne te Marks to tell 
outsiders of the lives and homes of its people... . It is a grim, 
but very human Wales she gives us.” 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting (with an Introduction 
by R. C. Witt). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 
Stories of the Spanish Artists until Goya (Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell). Chatto and ‘Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 


BrioGRaPuy. 

The First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle-on-Tyne (by the 
Author cf ‘‘A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby”). Longmans, 
Green. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Herkomers (Sir Hubert ven Herkomer). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

I Myself (Mrs. T. P. O’Cenncr). Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Life of Benvenuto Cellini (Robert H. Hobart Cust. 
Vols. I. and II.). Bell. 25s. net. 

Jchn Brown, 1800-1859 (Oswald Garrison Villard), 21s. net ; The 
Winter Queen (Marie Hay), 12%. 6d. net. Constable. 

The Life of Giorgio Vasari (Robert W. Carden). Philip Lee 
Warner. 16s. net. 

FICTION. 

The Rest Cure (W. B. Maxwell); The Finer Grain (Henry 
James); Behind the Shoji (Evelyn Adam). Methuen. 6s. 
each. 

The Wisdom of Folly (Ellen T. Fowler): Dancing Days (J. J. 
Bell). Hedder and Stoughten. 6s. each. 

The Hand of the Nerth (Marion Fex). Lane. 6s. 

The Andersons (S. Macnaughtan). Murray. 6. 

An Empress in Love (Fred Whishaw). Stanley Paul. 6s. 

The Return (Walter de la Mare); The Little Gray Man (James 
Wardle). Arnold. 6s. each. 

The Footprints in the Snow (H. F. W. Tatham). Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Spell Land (Sheila Kave-Smith). Bell. 6s. 

Clever Betsy (Clara Louise Burnham); John Winterbourne’s 
Family (Alice Brown). Constable. 6s. each. 

John Christopher (Romain Rolland). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Man-Market (Edgar Swan). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Judith Carrington’s Romance (Mrs. Clayton Palmer). Simpkin, 
Marshall. 

Mrs. Fitz (J. C. Snaith). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Two Human Hearts (A. Elwes). Drane. 6s. 


Gist Books. 

The Flower Book (Constance Armfield). Chatto and Windus. 
7x. 6d. net. 

The Story of a Year (Mrs. Molesworth). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Little Wizard of White Cloud Hill (F. E. Crichton). 
Arnold. 3s. 6d. 

Parables trem Nature (Margaret Gatty). 5s. net; We and the 
Woer!ld (Juliana Horatia Ewing): the Brownies and other 
Tales (Juliana Horatia Ewing). Bell. 2*. 6d. net each. 

Santa Claus’s Partner (Thomas Nelson Page). Chatto and 
Windus. 3s. 6d. net. 

Simple Susan (Maria Edgeworth), 1s. 6d. net ; The Water-Babies 
Charles Kingsley), 6s.; The Life and Adventures of Robin- 
son Crusce (Daniel Defoe), Zs. 6d. net. Jack. 

Mr. Jorrecks’s Lectors (R. S. Surtees): Shakespeare’s Tragedy of 
Hamlet (Illustrated by W. G. Simmonds). Hedder and 
Stoughton. 10°. 6d. net. 

A Book of Discoveries (John Masefield). Wells Gardner. 6s. 

The Life Story ef a Tiger (Lieut.-Col. A. F. Mockler-Ferryman). 
Black. 3s. 6d. 

The (lder and his Wife. Foulis. 1s. 6d. net. 

Rubaivat of Omar Khiyydém (A. C. Benson). Seigle Hill. 
net. 

The High Deeds of Finn (T. W. Roleston). 5. net. 

The Ancient Mariner (Samuel Taylor Coleridge). Harrap. 
15s. net. 

History. 

Letters of the English Seamen, 1587-1808 (Edited by E. Hallam 
Mcorhouse). Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 

Old Kensington Palace, and other Papers (Austin Dobson). 
Chatto and Windus. 6°. 

Bohemia and the Céchs (Will S. Monrce). Bell. 7s. 6d. net. 


Naturat History AND Sport. 
Sperting Days and Sporting Ways (Ralph Nevill). Duckworth, 
12s. net. 
Hunting Camps in Woods and Wilderness (H. Hesketh Prichard). 
Heinemann. 15s. net. 


(Continued on page 496). 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. | 


25% DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., having removed from No. 37 
to No. 43 Piccadilly, will send the Three Parts of the 
above on application. 


AY THORS wishing to make arrangements for 

Publishing are invited to communicate with LYNWOOD & CO., Publishers 
2 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., who will be pleased to consider MSS. and 
d vise (free.) Please write before sending MSS, 


15 October, 1910 


The Saturday Review. 


DUCKWORTH & CO.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Sporting Days and Sporting Ways. 
By RALPH NEVILL, part Author of ‘ Piccadilly to Pall 
Mall,” and Author of ‘* The Merry Past.’ With Illustrations. 
12s. 6d, net. [ Just Published. 


The Golf Courses of the British 
ISLES. Described by BERNARD DARWIN. Painted 
by HARRY KROUNTREE, With 48 Illustrations in Colour 
and 16 in Sepia. Square royal 21s. net. [ Shortly. 

Write for Prospectuses. 


The Last Stuart Queen. By Herserr 
M. VAUGHAN. With Photogravure Portrait. D2:my 8vo. 
16s. net. 


Alexander Hamilton: an Intimate 
Life. By A. M. HAMILTON. Illustrated with Portraits, 
&c. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


Medieval Sicily. By CeceLtiA WAERN. With 
many Illustrations, Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The Life and Letters of Leslie 
Stephen. A New and Cheaper Edition. With a Photo- 
gravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, §s. net. [Crown Library. 


The Temptation of Saint Anthony. 
By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. A New Translation by 
Rk. FRANCIS. A fine Edition on Imitation Hand-made 
Paper, deckle edges. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Poems. By Hivaire Bettoc, M.P. Square crown 
8vo. §s. net. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


NEW VOLUMES IN A NEW STYLE. 
Blake. By G. K. Cuestertox. With a Frontis- 


piece in Colour and many Illustrations in Half-Tone. Cloth 
gilt, 2s. net. 


Hogarth. By Epwarp Garvetr. With Frontis- 
piece in Colour and many Illustrations in Half-Tone, Cloth 
gilt, 2s. net. 


Hope. Essays and Sketches. By R. B. Cun- 
NINGIIAME GRAHAM, Author of “ Faith,” ** Progress,” 
‘* His People,” ‘‘ Success,” &c. 6s. 


The Three Mulla Mulgars: a Fantasy. 
By WALTER DE LA MARE. With Illustrations in 
Colour. 5s. net. 


FICTICN. 


His Hour. ELINOR GLYN. 


Sahib Log. 2nd Impre:sion. 
The Brassbounder. 


3rd _ Impression. 


The Shadow of a Titan. 
3rd Impression. A. F. WEDGWOOD. 


JOHN TRAVERS. 


DAVID W. BONE. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent GarpDEN, Lonpon, W.C. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


Rudyard Kipling 
Rewards and Fairies. 


With Iliustrations by FRANK CRAIG, 


Uniform Edition. Red cloth, Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Pocket Edition. India Paper, limp leather, Feap. 8vo. 
5s. net. dition de Luxe. Hand-made paper, sateen 
cloth, 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


The Glory of the Shia World. 
The Tals of a Pilgrimage. Translated and 
Edited from a Persian Manuscript by Major P. M. 
SYKES, C.M.G., assisted by KHAN BAHADUR 
AHMAD DIN KHAN. With many Illustrations in 
the Text and 4 Coloured Reproductions of Persian 
Paintings. 8vo. 105. net. [ Tuesday. 


A History of the British Army. 
sy the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps, 8vo. 
Volume. V.—From the Renewal of the War to the 
Evacuation of Rio de la Plata (1803-1807). 18s. net. 
Volume VI.—From the Expedition to Egypt, 1807, to 
the Battle of Corufia, January, 1809. 18s. net. 
THE TIMES :—“ Ever since the appearance of his first volume 
Mr. Fortescue’s ‘ History of the British Army’ has taken rank 
as one of tae few really first-rate mil.tary works in the English 
language.” 


The Charm of the Road. England 
and Wales. By JAMES JOHN HISSEY. With 
28 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, 5vo. 10s. net. 


Melanesians and Polynesians: 
Their Life-Histories Described and 
Compared. By GEORGE BROWN, D.D. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Nigerian Studies, or the Religious 
and Political System of the Yoruba. 
By R. E. DENNETT, Author of ‘* At the Back of 
the Black Man’s Mind.” With Illustrations and Map. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Life in the Roman World of 


Nero and St. Paul. 3; rroressor 
T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D.Camb., Author of * Life 
in Ancient Athens,” &c. With Ilustrations. 8vo. 
12s. 64. net 


Alongshore: Where Man and 


the Sea Face One Another, 
By STEPHEN KEYNOLDS. With Illustrations from 
Photographs by Melville Mackay. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Footprints in the Snow 
and other Tales. By H. F. W. TATHAM, 
Assistant Master at Eton College. With a Memoir 
by A. C. BENSON, and a Portrait. Extra crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Story of a Year. By Mrs. 
MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations by GERTRUDE 
DEMAIN HAMMOND. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Hunting of the Snark. 
By LEWIS CARROLL. With Illustrations by H. 
HOLIDAY. Miniature Edition. Poit 8vo., 1s. net, 


The Domain of Belief. By Henry 
JOHN COKE, Author of ‘*Creeds of the Day,” 
** Tracks of a Rolling Stone,” &c. Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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ADVICE TO BOOK-LOVERS 


The ‘‘WHITEHALL REVIEW” says (October, 1910) :— 

‘The novels of STANLEY PAUL and CO. have a great 
vogue. This is not to be wondered at, because, without excep- 
tion, all the books published by them have a readability too often 
honoured in the breach by similar works. A fine selection of 
novels of essentially readable character and entrancing interest 
may be obtained of these publishers at prices varying from 6s, 
to sixpence.” 


STANLEY PAUL NOVELS 


“BLACK AND WHITE” says (September, 1910) :— 
“‘The novels of STANLEY PAUL have a decided reliability 
as to interest. It seems to be the rule of this house that what I 
call readability should come first ; literary merit is not absent by 
any means, but it is never allowed to dominate that primary quality 
of all novels—the power to interest and inform at the same time. 
The STANLEY PAUL novels seem to have made this quality a 
habit, and the two latest have it in very gratifying quantities.” 


New Novels Ready To-day. Six Shillings each. 
ACROSS THE GULF NEWTON V. STEWART 
LOVE AND BISSAKER WILFRID L. RANDELL 
AN EMPRESS IN LOVE _ FRED WHISHAW 


DAILY MAIL says: “‘ A remarkable book.” 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
MARQUISE nmilie du Chatelet and Her Times 
FRANK HAMEL 
In demy Svo. cloth gilt, with a Photogravure Frontispiece and 
16 other Illustrations printed on art paper. 16s. net. 
The Story of the Mistress of Voltaire. 


LADY"S PICTORIAL says: ‘350 or more pages packed with interest 
and entertainment.’ 

Remarkable Press notices baer td daily of this most delightful book, 
which is in great demand everywhere. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“A highly interesting book.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


THE FEET OF THE YEARS 
JOHN DALISON HYDE 


THE ACADEMY.—“ A writer quite as powerful as Zola.” 
EVENING STANDARD.—“ Interesting, original . . . remarkable.” 


THE AMAZING MUTES WARD MUIR 


THE BOOKMAN.—“ If you don’t read this novel you will miss one of the 
gayest, most frivolously irresponsible, and delightfully humorous stories that 
this season has brought us. 


THE BUNGALOW UNDER THE LAKE 
CHARLES E. PEARCE 


SUNDAY TIMES.—“ An excellent tale of incident, mystery, and intrigue.” 


THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER CECIL ADAIR 


ABERDEEN JOURNAL.—“ From the first page to the last the interest 
is well sustained.” 


A WEEK AT THE SEA HAROLD AVERY 


PUNCH says: “1 aay advise you to read it whether you can or can 't 
go to the seaside yourself. In either case you will find it consoling.” 


ANGELA , ST. JOHN TREVOR 


BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST.—“ Distinctly readable, with plenty of 
comic relief.” 


IN EXTENUATION OF SYBELLA 
URSULA A BECKETT 


COUNTRY LIFE.—“ So well worth reading and so “a 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Wecan say many good words for the author's 
talent. She has given us a most lively and ‘ racy’ account of a voyage from 
London to India.” 


New Volume in Stanley Paul’s A.B.C. 
Collectors Series, 


THE ABC ABOUT COLLECTING 
By Sir JAMES YOXALL, M.P. 


Very fully Illustrated and beautifully bound, 5s. net. 
A splendid gift book. Selling freely everywhere. 


*,* New Descriptive Catalogue now ready sent fre: on application. 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn, London. 


WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
Memoir of George Howard Wilkinson (Arthur James Mason). 
Longmans, Green. 6s. net. 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus (Walter Headlam). Cambridge: at 
the University Press. 10s. net. 
Celt and Saxon (George Meredith). Constabie. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Will to Power (friedrich Nietzsche). 5s. net. 
The Gospel of Superman (Friedrich Nietzsche). 5s. net. 
The Complete Works of Friedrich Nietzsche (Edited by Oscar 
Barry). Foulis. 5s. 
The Interpretation of History (Max Nordau). Rebman. 8s. net. 


Scuoot Books. 

First-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools (George William 
Myers), 4. ; Second-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools 
(George William Myers), 6s.; Geometric Exercises for 
Algebraic Solution, 3s. net (George William Myers) ; Outlines 
of Geologic History, with Especial Reference to North 
America (Bailey Willis), 6s. net. Chicago : Chicago Press. 


ScreNcE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Domain of Belief ‘Henry John Coke), 7s. 6d. net ; Chronicles 
of Pharmacy (A. C. Wootton. Vols. I. and II.), 21s. net. 
Macmillan. 

The Physiology of Reproduction (Francis H. A. Marshall), 
Longmans, Green. 21s. net. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Ancient Church Orders (Arthur John Maclean) ; The Church 
Year and Kalendar (John Dowden). Cambridge: at the 
University Press. 4. net each. 

St. Augustine and African Church Divisions (Rev. W. J. 
Sparrow Simpson). Longmans, Green. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam (Duncan Black Mac- 
donald). Chicago: Chicago Press. 7s. net. 


TRAVEL. 

The Adventures of a Hack Cruiser (F. Claude Kempson), 6s 
In Forbidden Seas (H. J. Snow), 12s. 6d. ; Forest Life and 
Spert in India (Sainthill Eardley-Wilmot), 12s. 6d. net. 
Arnold. 

Uganda for a Holiday (Sir Frederick Treves). Smith, Elder. 
Qs. net. 

Nigerian Studies; or, the Religious and Political System of the 
Yoruba (R. E. Dennett), 8s. 6d. net; The Charm of the Road 
(James John Hissey), 10s. net; Melanesians and Polynesians 
(George Brown), 12s. net. Macmillan. 

Lion and Dragon in Northern China (R. F. Johnston). Murray. 
15s. net. 

VERSE. 

French Lyrics (Selected and Annotated by George Saintsbury). 
Philip Lee Warner. 7s. 6d. net. 

Portraits and Sketches (E. Herrick). Elkin Mathews. 1s. net. 

Some Midland Musings and other Verses (John Cotton). Simpkin, 
Marshall. 3s. net. 

An Anthology of Humorous Verse (Robert Herrick to Owen 
Seaman). Harrap. 3s. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Alpine Flowers and Rock Gardens (Described by Walter P. 
Wright). Headley Bros. 12s. 6d. net. 

Bock of the Dead, The (H. M. Tirard). S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. net. 

Diary of a Modernist, The (William Scott Palmer). Arnold. 
5s. net. 

Folk Tales and Fairy Lore (Rev. James MacDougall). Edin- 
burgh : Grant. 6s. net. 

Home Life in America (Katherine G. Busbey), 10s. 6d. net; 
On Something (H. Belloc), 5s. Methuen. 

Hope (R. B. Cunninghame Graham). Duckworth. 6s. 

La Cité Future (Louis De Meurville). Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 


3 fr. 5Gc. 
Norwich : A Social Study (C. B. Hawkins). Philip Lee Warner. 
5s. net 


Repertory Theatre, The (P. P. Howe). Secker. 2s. 6d. net. 

REVIEWS AND MaAGAzINes FoR OctoBER :—The Dublin Review, 
5s. 6d. net; Busy Man's Magazine, 20c.; The Architectural 
Review, ls. 


A Diverting Story with a Serious Purpose. 
JOHNNY: tae 
e THE PERIOD. 
By HERBERT GEORGE, 


Author of ‘* A Master of Means.” 

‘* The book is as clever as it is funny, and it gets better as it 
moves, till the reader’s occasional laughs merge in one sustained 
irresistible chuckle of mingled approval and amusement.” 

Country Life. 

‘‘We must congratulate the author on having given us a really 
good story of diverting nonsense.” —A/orning Post. 

Lively and easy-going pages.” —Literary World. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 6s. 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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SEVENTY YEARS OF 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


By TWO EYE-WITNESSES. 
6 Vols. £3 net. 


COMPLETION OF THE 
MEMOIRS OF THE 


DUCHESSE DE DINO 
1831-1852. 
3 Vols. demy 8vo. 10s. net each. 


By an extraordinary coincidence these stirring memoirs of 
European life and politics, written by Talleyrand’s gifted niece, 
form an immediate sequel to the Memoirs of the Comtesse de 
Boigne. In the six volumes left to posterity by these two 
brilliant Frenchwomen is preserved a consecutive account of 
Events and Men from two years after the Great Revolution to 
within two years of the Crimean War. The immense superiority 
of the narrative of contemporary witnesses compared with the 
dry-as-dust chronicles of the historians is evident to all readers : 
the one pulsates with the very life of the moment and breathes 
actuality and truth, while the other, even from the pens of the 
most illustrious historians, must be, to some extent at least, a 
matter of speculation and deduction. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
COMTESSE DE BOIGNE 
1781-1830. 

3 Vols. demy 8vo. 10s, net each. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN. | 


NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS 


EDGAR ALLAN POE: 


A Critical Study with a Biographical Background, 
By ARTHUR RANSOME. 


With a Portrait in Photogravure. 
Demy 8vo. 


7/6 net. 


_“* Noticeably well-written. . . . The last word on Poe had not been 
said before Mr. Ransome’s book.” —A/orning Post. 


OLD ENGLISH HOUSES: 
The Record of a Random Itinerary. 


By ALLAN Fea. With a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure and over 100 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 


THE REPERTORY THEATRE: 
A Record and a Criticism. 
By P. P. Howe. Crown 8vo. 242 pp. 


10/6 net, 


2/6 net. 


By the Author of “ The Ghosts of Piccadilly.” 


PEOPLE AND QUESTIONS. 


By G. S. Street. Wide crown 8vo. 5/- net. 


(Next week. 


Published by MARTIN SECKER at 
Number Five John Street, Adelphi London 


8th Impression Now Ready (with extra 
chapters on Auction Bridge). 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON. 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the ‘‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d., 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
, ‘10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE BLEUE 


FONDEE EN 1863. — DIRECTEUR : FéLtIx DuMOULIN, 


Est a la téte des Revues francaises — depuis pris d'un demi-sidcle — 
par l’honorabilité, la variété et l'éclat de sa rédaction, 


Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou an roman; de spirituelles critiques (itté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d'histoire, de philoso- 
phie; une poésie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 


Ses collaborateurs sont des Membres de l’Académie frangaise, 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 


Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 


Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905.) 


The only Illustrated Record of Monthly Events 
in the Army and Navy, the Territorial Forces, and 
the Naval Reserves, in existence. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


SUSSCRAPETONE, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 
post free. 

The “ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” is published on the Second or Third 
Friday of each month, in time to catch the Indian and Colonial Mails. 

It can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct from the Office 
if required. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
receipt of addressed to Tut Manacer, Offices of the 
a@ one RONICLE (Department R.S.), 111 Jermyn Street, St. James's, 

on, S.W. 
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THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


EDITED BY 


The Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., 
AND 
REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., LL.D., 
Editor of “The English Historical Review.” 
A complete History of England embodying the results of recent scholarship, and on an adequate scale, is now 


for the first time placed within the reach of readers. 


It consists of Twelve Volumes, consisting of from 478 to 


$78 pages each, the total number of pages in the work amounting to 6,528. There are in addition 37 Maps 


printed in colour. 


The fact that each Volume is written by a scholar who has devoted special attention to the period of which 
he treats has, it is hoped, ensured thoroughly competent work, while the Editors have bestowed the utmost care 


on every part in order to secure uniformity of treatment. 


The Twelve Volumes are issued at the moderate price of 7¢. Gd. net each. 
Orders will be taken for complete sets at the price of £4 net up to 31st December, 1910, after 


which date the price for sets will be £4 10s. net. 


Vor. I FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
NORMAN CONQUEST (To 1066). 
By Tuomas Hopekin, D.C.L., Litt.D., Fellow of University 
College, London ; Fellow of the British Academy. With 2 Maps. 


“Dr. Hodgkin has troduced a work distinguished by breadth of outlook 
and by a keen appreciation of all matters of human interest lurking in the most 
unpromising of historical documents. . . . The general reader will find exactly hat 
he wants—the story of eleven momentous centuries told in vigorous and straight- 
forward English, embodied in a narrative which is always readable, and never over- 
burdened with unnecessary details."—Scottish Historical Review. 


Vor. Il. FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE 
DEATH OF JOHN (1066-1216). 
By Georce Burton ApDAMs, Professor of History in Yale 
University. With 2 Maps. 

“That the volume before us should have been entrusted to an American 
professor is a fitting compliment to the remarkable and somewhat unexpected 
development of the study of medizval history among younger American scholars. 
Nor is there anything to suggest that the author is other than an Fp lishman, 


except such not unweicome comparisons as impart freshness to the point of view.’ 
Athenaum. 


Vor. III. FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY III. 
TO THE DEATH OF EDWARD III. (1216-1377). 
By T. F. Tour, M.A., Professor of Medieval and Modern 


History in the University of Manchester, formerly Fellow of 


Pembroke College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. 

“In reading this volume we have the comfirtable sensation that we are in 
— hands. It would be difficult to speak too highly of the learning and sound 
judgment to which every page bears witness. Professor Tout has thrown a wide 
net, and he is equally at home wherher it is with records and chronicles or with 

ir modern critics that he has to deal." — Manchester Guardian, 


Vor. IV. FROM THE ACCESSION OF RICHARD II. 
TO THE DEATH OF RICHARD IIL. (1377-1485). 
By C. Oman, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford; Fellow of the British Academy. 
With 3 Maps. 

* Professor Oman has written a work which is not only accurate in details and 
paren on disputed points, but also shows great breadth of view, and at times 
an agreeably ‘unscientific’ humanity in its judgments. . . . It is this quality of 
sincerity that makes this volume an important addition to our historical literature. 


It cannot fail to beccme the standard work on the period with which it deals.” 
Morning Post. 


Vor. V. FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VII. 
TO THE DEATH OF HENRY VIII. (1485-1547). 
By H. A. L, Fisuer, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford ; Fellow of the British Academy. With 2 Maps. 


‘*A period of vast political changes in Church and State. Indeed, it may be 
said that no other volume of this history treats of matters more fruitful and events 
more dramatic than this one for which Mr. Fisher is responsible. It formsa history 
complete in itself—as accords with the general scheme of the editors—with appendices, 
index, and maps." — Westminster Gaselte. 


Vou. VI. FROM THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD VI. 
TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH (1547 to 1603). 
By A. F. Potiarp, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford ; 
Professor of English History in the University of London. 
With Maps. [Just published. 


PRESS OPINIONS ON THE 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


** We regard the entire work with admiration.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


‘*One of the finest enterprises of a compendious character that 
have been undertaken by any publisher within the past few years. 
+ . . The completed ‘ Political History’ will represent a magnificent 
achievement of scholarship. It has realised throughout a rare com- 
vination of expert scholarship with literary finish.” 


Vor. VII. FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES I. 
TO THE RESTORATION (1603-1660). 
By F. C. Montacur, M.A., Astor Professor of History in 
University College, London ; formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. With 3 Maps. 

“The most remarkable feature of Professor Montague’s book is its sanity. In 
writing of the most controverted period of English history he keeps his judgment 
unbiassed and his narrative clear, and his sense of proportion is beyond criticism. 
As a summary of sixty years of intricate political history, scientifically constructed, 
and based upon an accurate knowledge of the sources, this book will be hard to rival 
and impossible to surpass."— The Times. 


Vout. VIII. FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE 
DEATH OF WILLIAM III. (1660-1702). 
By RicHarp Lopcr, M.A., LL.D., Professor of History in 
the University of Edinburgh; formerly Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. With 2 Maps. 
“‘ The volume is a work of learning, judgment, and finality—so far as anything 
in historiography can be final.” —Oxt/oo. 
** Professor Lodge has written a book worthy of his reputation and likely long to 
remain a standard authority."— Glasgow Herald. 


Vor. IX. FROM THE ACCESSION OF ANNE TO THE 
DEATH OF GEORGE II. (1702 to 1760). 
By I. S. Leapam, M.A., formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. With 8 Maps. 

“ Apart frem the manuscript sources, Mr. Leadam has consulted almost all the 
printed authorities dealing with his period, to judge from the exhaustive biblid- 
graphy which to scholars will be not the least useful part of the volume. For this 
bibliography, and for the careful judgment on facts displayed, his history will be 
indispensable for students of the period, especially as in many respects new light is 


thrown on points which were formerly obscure or matter for controversy.” 
Lhe Times. 


Vor. X. FROM THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. 
TO THE CLOSE OF PITT’S FIRST ADMINISTRATION 
(1760-1801). 

By the Rev. Witt1Am Hunt, M.A., D.Litt., Trinity College, 
Oxford. With 3 Maps. 
“ The history is so delightfully written that it will appeal to a far larger circle 


than that of historical students only. The general reader will thoroughly enjoy 
refreshing his recollections of the great events of those stirring times."— Academy. 


Vor. XI. FROM ADDINGTON’S ADMINISTRATION 
TO THE CLOSE OF WILLIAM IV.’S REIGN (1801-1837). 
By the Hon. Georce C. Broprick, D.C.L., late Warden of 
Merton College, Oxford, and J. K. FoTHERINGHAM, M.A., 
D.Litt., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; Lecturer in 
Ancient History at King’s College, London. With 3 Maps. 
“Itis Leo the first time that the history of the United Kingdom during the 
years 1801-37 has been wena om well told in a single volume; and the help 
afforded by footnotes, bibliographical appendix and an adequate index will ensure 
the work a hearty welcome from every student of the period.” —A thenaum. 


Vor. XII. THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


(1837-1901). 
By Sipney Low, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford ; formerly 
Lecturer on History at King’s College, London, and LLoyp 
C. SANDERS, B.A. With 3 Maps. 

“Mr. Sidney Low’s contribution to what is now recognised as the standard 
History of England covers the whole period of the late (Queen's reign, nor is there, 
we believe, any living publicist who could have dealt more successfully with the 
complicated and, in some respects, embarrassing theme. ... Mr. Low has, we say 
without hesitation, produced a history of the Victorian reign which is indispensable 
to every public or private library, and which is not likely to be superseded except 
by a revised and extended edition of itself." — Standard, 


WORK AS A WHOLE. 


GLOBE. 
“A history which is quite the best and most suited to a private 
library of any before the public.” 
THE MORNING POST. 

‘‘Dr. Hunt has good reason to congratulate himself upon the 
success so far attained in the production by some of the most com- 
petent writers of the day of a history of England utilising the result 
of the latest researches and reflecting the most important currents of 
modern thought.” : 


LONCGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, LONDON ; New York, Bombay, and Caloutta. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Vol. I. (460 pages with full Index), 
* NOW READY. 
Price 6/- net, post free, inland, 6/6; abroad, 7/- 


THE 


RUBBER WORLD 


Containing many special articles of interest to 
the Planter, the Manufacturer, 
the Investo:, and the Financier. 


Interviews with Sir Frank Swettenham, Mr. Alexander 
Bethune, Mr. Patrick Gow, Mr. da Costa, 
Mr. Vasconcellos, and others. 


VALUATIONS of RUBBER SHARES. 
By H. STANLEY JEVONS. 


THE WHOLE ART OF RUBBER PLANTING. 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT 
FROM THE OFFICE. 


This week’s number of THE RUBBER WORLD contains 
The Malay Agency ; The Art of Rubber Planting; Rubber Outputs ; 
Company Reports ; special Market Reports, &c. j 


Weekly ONE PENNY. 6 months, post free, 3/3; abroad,4/4 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 


LONDON EVERY ALTERNATF FRIDAY, calling 
at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, TARANTO, PORT SAID, 
and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonpon. 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

_ Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 

in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 

year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 


“egacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 33 PER CENT. 


INSCRIBED STOC€K, 1937-1967. 


ISSUE OF £2,750,000. 


Price of Issue, £95 10s. per Cent. 
Authorised by Ordinance No. 4 of 1907. 


£5 per cent. on application, and the balance payable as under :— 


£15 10s. per cent. on the 26th October, 1910. 
£25 per cent. on the 22nd November, 1910. 
£25 per cent. on the 20th December, 1910. 
£25 per cent. on the 17th January, 1911. 


The Government of the Straits Settlements having complied with the 
requirements of the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, as announced in the ‘“‘ London 
Gazette of 23 September, 1902, Trustees are authorised to invest in this 
Stock, subject to the restrictions set forth in the Trustee Act, 1893. 

The Loan, being the balance of the Loan authorised to be issued by 
Ordinance No. 4 of 1907, is raised to meet the cost of the extensions of the 
Tanjong Pagar Docks, the construction of the Singapore Harbour Works, 
and other Public Works of the Colony. 


THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements, invite application for the above amount of 
Stock, which will be issued under the provisions of the General Loan and 
Inscribed Stock Ordinance 19066, and will.be in addition to and identical 
with the £4,159,191 Straits Settlements Three-and-a-Half per Cent. Inscribed 
Stock already quoted in the Official Stock and Share List. It will be in- 
scribed in accordance with the provisions of the Colonial Stock Act 1877, 
40 and 41 Vict. cap. 59. 

The Loan is secured on the General Revenues and Assets of the Govern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements, and the principal will be payable at par, 
on 15 May, 1967, by a Sinking Fund of 1 per cent. per annum, to be formed 
in this country under the management of the Crown Agents, who are ap- 
pointed Trustees, but the Government of the Straits Settlements will have 
the option of redemption at par on or after 15 May, 1937, on giving six 
calendar months’ notice by advertisement in the ‘“‘ London Gazette” and 
in the ‘“‘ Times ’”’ newspaper, or by post to the then Stockholders at their 
registered addresses. 

The interest at the rate of 3} per cent. per annum will be payable half- 
yearly on 15 May and 15 November in each year, the first half-year's interest, 
viz. £1 15s. per cent., Peing payable on 15 May next by Dividend Warrants, 
which, if desired, may be transmitted by post, either to the Stockholders, 
or other person, bank, or firm, within the United Kingdom. Principal and 
pone will be payable at the Office of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 

ondon 

The Stock will be transferable at the Crown Agents’ Transfer Office, 
No. 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C., without charge and free of stamp duty. 

Stock Certificates to Bearer, of the denominations of £1000, £500 and £100, 
with coupons for the half-yearly Dividends attached, will be obtainable in 
exchange for Inscribed Stock at the Crown Agents’ Transfer Office, No. 1 
Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C., on payment of the prescribed fees, and such 
Certificates can, if desired, be re-inscribed. : 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a@ deposit of £5 per cent., 
will be received at the Crown Agents’ Offices in Whitehall Gardens, London, 
S.W., and at No. 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, London, E.C., and the subsequent 
payments are to be made at the Crown Agents’ Transfer Office. No. 1 Token- 
house Buildings, E.C., not later than the dates above mentioned. 

The list will be closed on or before Tuesday, 18 October. 

In case of partial allotment the balance of the amount paid on application 
will be applied towards the payment of the first instalment. If there should 
a a surplus after making that payment, such surplus will be refunded by 
cheque. 

Applications may be for the whole or anv part of the issue, but no allot 
ment will be made of a less amount than £100 Stock, or multiples thereof. 

TFayments may be made in full on 26 October, or on any subsequent date, 
under discount at the rate of 3} per cent. per annum. 

In the case of default in the payment of anv instalment at its due date, 
the deposit and instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture, 

Scrip Certificates will be issued on 31 October at the Crown Agents’ 
Transfer Office, No. 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C., in exchange for the 
receipts for the amounts payable on Allotment, and such Certificates may be 
inscribed either at the Crown Agents’ Office in Whitehall Gardens, 8.W., 
or at their Transfer Office, as soon as they are paid in full. 

The Revenues of the Colony of the Straits Settlements alone are liable in 
tespect of the above Stock and the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the payment 
of the Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or for any matter relating thereto 
(Act 40 & 41 Viet. cap. 59). 

Forms of Application, and a Statistical Statement relative to the Public 
Debt. Revenue, Expenditure, and Trade of the Colony from 1899 to 1909 may 
he obtained by applying to the Crown Agents for the Colonies in Whitehall 
Gardens. S.W., or at No. 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C.; to Messrs. Mullens, 
Marshall and Co., 13 George Street, Mansion House, E.C.; to Messrs. 
J. and A. Scrimeeour, Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, E.C.; to the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 31 Lombard Street, E.C.; 
or to the Chartered Bank of India. Australia and China, 32 Bishopsgate 
Street, Within, E.C.: and copies of the Ordinances may be seen on applica- 
tion at the Office of the Crown Agents in Whitehall Gardens. 


Office of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
Whitehall Gardens, London, 


13 October, 1910. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 


Chegues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty teing experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher weuld be glad to be informed 
tmmediately. 
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The Saturday Review. 


October, 1910 


J. M. DENT & SONS’ LTD. 


EARLY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
READY IN OCTOBER. 
G. K. CHESTERTON’S CRITICISMS 
AND APPRECIATIONS OF THE 
NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


8 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 7s. 64. net. 


VENICE AND ITS STORY. (Ready. 
By THOMAS OKEY. A NEW EDITION OF THIS FAMOUS 
WORK PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED AT 21s. net. 40 Coloured 
Illustrations by O. F. M. WARD and W. K. HINCHLIFF, 50 Line 
Illustrations by NELLY ERICHSEN, and 11 Reproductions of Paint- 
ings and Sculpture from Photographs. Square fcap. 4to. 10S. 6d. net. 


AN EASTERN VOYAGE. [Ready Short’y. 
A Journal of the Travels of Count Fritz von Hochberg through the 
British Empire in the East and Japan. 25 Coloured and 60 Black-and- 
White Illustrations. 2 vols. square demy 8vo. 31s, 6d. net. Large-Paper 
Edition, strictly limited as to number, and to be ordered before pub- 
lication. Crown 4to. 63s. net. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN IRELAND. 
Impressions of a Journey in a Canoe by River, Lough, and Canal. By 
R. A. SCOTT-JAMES, Author of ‘* Modernism and Romance,” and 
Literary Editor of the Datly News. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH MELODIES. 
From the Thirteenth to the Eighteenth Century, being 100 Songs edited, 
with an Introduction and Historical Notes, by VINCENT JACKSON. 
With many Decorations by HERBERT COLE. Medium 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


BLAKE'S VISION OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S NEW 
HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY. 


A Reprint of the Original Text Verbatim. Edited and Supplemented 

with Notes by EDWARD HUTTON. At least 300 Reproductions of 

Pictures. The completion of this final revision of the standard work on 

the history of Italian painting from the second to the sixteenth century will 

be welcomed by all lovers of art. Demy 8vo. Three vols. £3 net per Set. 

** Mr. Hutton’s labours have brought a rare and very costly standard work 

within the reach of a large circle of students. . . . The new Crowe and Caval- 

caselle has the additional advantage over the earlier edition that the indifferent 

line drawings are replaced by over 300 half-tone blocks, the subjects of which 
have been carefully chosen by the editor.”—Odéserver. 


ESSAYS MODERN AND ELIZABETHAN. 


By Prof. E. DOWDEN, of Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

“Tt would be wrong to leave these essays without paying a tribute to the 
goldea literary enthusiasm, the delight in abundance of knowledge, the graceful 
eloquence which characterize all that the author writes. . . . His Elizabethan 
essays are full of knowledge and imaginative understanding. ‘Elizabethan 
Romance’ is a delightful half-appreciation of the prose tales and pastorals of 
Elizabethan age." —Daily News. 


THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT OF 
RELIGION. 


Studied in the Lives of St. Catherine of Genoaand her Friends. By Baron 
F.VON HUGEL. Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo. £1 1s, net. 
[Second Edition. 
“‘The most complete and balanced attempt in any language to apply the 
modern scientific method to all the facts of religion on the grand scale. . . . 
The best informed and most inspiring study of religion in our time—a mine for 
all future workers in that field.”— Daily News. 


HOMER AND THE ILIAD. 


An Essay to determine the scope and character of the original poem: 
By F. MELIAN STAWELL, of Newnham College, Cambridge 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 

** Miss Stawell not only has revived the courage of Homer's true lovers and 
maintainers, but has made his characters seem more living and wonderful than 
they were before. The excellence of her work can only be realised by a stud 
of her book, but we may assert here that the subtlety and strength with whic 
she has analysed Homer's characters make her arguments quite invulnerable to 
mere pedantic 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By JAMES OLIPHANT. With nearly 200 Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
~ “ Ata time like the present, when social questions and international politics 
are arousing a record interest, it is possible that many will read a book like this 
in preference to the less interesting historical romance. The romance of history 
lies in the thing itself. The amount of space devoted to social reform and 
literature is among the good features of the book. “‘ 7.?.'s Weekly. 


LIST OF AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


J. M. DENT & SONS’ LTD., 


24 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST 


of Autumn Announcements. 


CECIL JOHN RHODES. 


By the HON. SIR LEWIS MICHELL, Member of the 
Executive Council, Cape Colony. 2 vols. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 30s. net. 


Hugh Oakeley Arnold-Forster. 


A Memoir. By His Wife. With portraits and other illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 15s, net. (Now 1 


Reminiscences of Admiral Montagu. 
By ADMIRAL the HON. VICTOR MONTAGU. 1 vol. 
Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 


Clara Novello’s Reminiscences. 


Compiled by Her Daughter CONTESSA VALERIA GIGLIUCCI. 
With a Memoir by A. D. Coleridge. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 64. net. 


(Oct, 18. 
Forest Life and Sport in India. 


By SAINTHILL EARDLEY-WILMOT, C.I.E., lately Inspector- 

General of Forests to the Indian Government ; Commissioner under the 

Development and Road Improvement Funds Act. With Illustrations 

a hotographs by Mabel Eardley-Wilmot. 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 
S$. Ga. net. 


Twenty Years in the Himalaya. 
By MAJOR the HON. C. G. BRUCE, M.V.O., Fifth Gurkha Rifles. 
ith Map. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s, net. (Nov. 1. 
In Forbidden Seas: Recollections of Sea- 
Otter Hunting in the Kurils. 


By H. J. SNOW, F.R.G.S. Iliustrated. 1 vol. Demy8vo. 12, 6d. net. 


Recollections of An Old Mountaineer. 


By WALTER LARDEN. Fully Illustrated. x vol. Demy 8vo. 
145s. net. (Océ. 18, 


A Gamekeeper’s Note-Book. 
By OWEN JONES and MARCUS WOODWARD. With Photo- 
_ gravure Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. [Oct. 25. 
Fly-leaves from a Fisherman’s Diary. 
By CAPTAIN G. E. SHARP. With Photogravure Illustrations, 
- Crown 8vo. 65S, net. [Oct. 18. 
The Misadventures of a Hack Cruiser. 
By F. CLAUDE KEMPSON, Author of ‘‘ The ‘ Green Finch’ Cruise.” 
With 50 Illustrations from the Author's sketches. Medium 8vo. 6s, net. 
The Development of British Forestry. 


By A. C. FORBES, F.H.A.S., Chief Forestry Inspector to the 
Department of Agriculture for Ireland, Author of ‘‘ English Estate 
Forestry,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Demy &vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Hereditary Characters. 
By C. E. WALKER, M.Sc., M.R.C.S., Director of Research in the 
Glasgow Cancer Hospital. Demy 8vo. 8s, 6d, net. 

The Diary of a Modernist. 
By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER, Author of “An Agnostic’s 
Progress,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Preachers and Teachers. 


By JAMES GILLILAND SIMPSON, M.A., D.D., Canon of Man- 


Illustrated. 
(Oct. 25. 


chester ; yom! Principal of the Leeds Clergy School. Author of 
Christian Ideals,” ‘‘ Christus Crucifixus,” &c. Crown 8vo. os. 
ct. 


The Spirit of Power. 
The Church in the Early Second Century. 


By the Rev. ERNEST A. EDGHILL, M.A., B.D., Sub-Warden of 
the College of St. Saviour in Southwark. Crown Svo. 5s, net. 


[ Now, 
The Book of Books. 
A Study of the Bible. 


By Canon LONSDALE RAGG, B.D., Rector 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s, net. 


FICTION. 


of Tickencote. 


Howarda’s End. 
By E. M. FORSTER, Author of ‘“‘ A Room with a View.” 68. 


The Little Gray Man. 


By JANE WARDLE, Author of “‘ Margery Pigecn,” &c. 6s. 


The Return. 
By WALTER DE LA MARE. 6s. 


The Pursuit. 


By FRANK SAVILE, Author of ‘‘ The Desert Venture,” &c. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Spottiswoopve & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street 


ware, EC, and Published by RecinaLp WessTER Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 


Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 15 October, 1910. 
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